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Inter - American 


Short-Wave Radio 


In 4 Years, United States Government Short-Wave Broadcasts to the Other 
Americas Have Increased From One-Half Hour to 280 Program-Hours 


Weekly. 


A Huge Listening Audience Has Been Attracted by This War- 


Information Operation, Which Has Important Post-War Potentialities 
for the United States, Both in Foreign Trade and in Foreign Relations 


HE GREAT CHANGE that has oc- 

curred in international short-wave 
proadcasting operations in the Western 
Hemisphere during the past 4 years has 
important implications affecting the for- 
eign trade as well as the foreign political 
relations of the United States. The 
change has come in part as a result of 
the use by the United States Govern- 
ment, through the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, of radio broadcasting in its 
information program to the other 
Americas. 

In contrast, for example, with one 
half-hour broadcast weekly which was 
the extent of United States radio activi- 
ties in a large metropolitan South Amer- 
ican city early in 1941, the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs currently is 
broadcasting 40 program-hours daily— 
or 280 program-hours a week—in Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and English, to radio 
audiences in all of the 20 other American 
republics. Listeners in these countries 
can now tune in to our short-wave radio 
programs in one or another of the three 
languages for a continuous period of 20 
hours each day. Transmitter time used 
daily averages 1'78 hours. 


Expansion Made Possible 


Expansion of United States direct in- 
ternational short-wave broadcasting has 
been made possible by the construction 
of 22 new transmitters to supplement 
the 14 short-wave broadcasting trans- 
mitters in this country which, in Novem- 
ber 1942, were leased for exciusive Gov- 
ernment use. The 36 short-wave broad- 
casting transmitters now operating in 
the United States are jointly shared by 
the Office of War Information and the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. One- 
third of the transmitter time is allocated 
to the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
for broadcasting to the other Americas 
and two-thirds to the Office of War In- 
formation for broadcasting to the rest 
of the world. 

In addition to the increased number of 
transmitters beamed to the other Amer- 
icas, technical advances have been made 


By Joun W. G. Oatrviz, Director, 
Radio Division, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American 


Affairs 


by United States radio engineers which 
now provide a strong signal from the 
United States to all points “south of the 
border.” Considerable improvement 
also has been made over the past 4 years 
in the quality and listener appeal of pro- 
grams broadcast to audiences in the other 
Americas. 

The technical aspects and the program 
content of these short-wave broadcasts 
are constantly being checked. 

The strength of the signal from the 
United States is tested throughout the 
broadcast day by signal intensity moni- 
toring stations which have been installed 
at eight key points in Puerto Rico and in 
six of the other American republics. The 
tape recordings at these monitoring 
stations have conclusively proved that 
United States short-wave transmitters 
are providing a strong signal. 

The device used by the monitoring 
Stations for measuring the signal 
strength of United States international 
broadcasts is an automatic recorder that 
has been developed by the Office of In+ 
ter-American Affairs over a 2-year pe- 
riod. Previously, variations in the 
strength or weakness of short-wave 
broadcast reception had been rcported 
by experts assigned as “listeners” in dif- 
ferent countries. Far more complete 
data, both qualitative and quantitative, 
can be obtained by means of the auto- 
matic recorder, and more rapid adjust- 
ments can be made at the transmission 
end. 


Methods and Equipment 


The recording equipment consists of a 
high-quality commercial receiver ad- 
justed for uniform operations night and 
day. The output of the receiver feeds to 
a recording meter which leaves a contin- 
uous inked tracing of the strength of the 


incoming signal on paper tape. The hu- 
man element enters only in tuning the 
receiver and in the periodic standardiza- 
tion of the equipment’s operation. This 
work is in the hands of skilled engineers 
associated with the local communications 
company operating the equipment for 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs un- 
der contract. 

Each monitoring station is equipped 
with at least two complete channels, en-: 
abling it to monitor two stations simul- 
taneously. One station is equipped with 
three complete channels. The locations 
for the monitoring stations have been 
chosen to give a complete picture of the 
signal strength of United States short- 
wave stations carrying Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and English broadcasting services. 
They are located at Tiquisate, Guate- 
mala; Bogota, Colombia; Lima, Peru; 
Santiago, Chile; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Rio de Janeiro and Recife, Brazil; and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. The project 
has been carried out in cooperation with 
the Propagation Laboratory of the 
National Bureau of Standards. It is in- 
tended to be a permanent venture, serv- 
ing both the immediate objective of pro- 
viding basic data by which to improve 
this country’s radio voice in the other 
Americas, and the long-range objective 
of improving methods by which wave 
lengths for international broadcasting 
are pre-selected. 

The quality and content of the United. 
States short-wave broadcast programs. 
are similarly checked by panels of vol- 
unteer radio listeners that have been 
organized in the other American coun- 
tries to provide periodic reports. Their 
suggestions and recommendations are 
valuable in assuring that United States. 
short-wave programs will enjoy wide in- 
terest and popularity among the listen- 
ing audiences. 


Advancement in Radio Field 


These achievements in the inter- 
American radio field during the past 4 
years have attracted a large listening 
audience among the peoples of the other 
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Americas. The retention of this audience 
in the post-war years will be of inesti- 
mable importance in the furtherance of 
the inter-American program. For ex- 
ample, the expanded short-wave facili- 
ties acquired by the United States in the 
war emergercy and the many technical 
improvements effected in transmission of 
foreign-language programs. will make it 
possible to inform large segments of the 
population in the other Americas simul- 
taneously, and in their own language, of 
events s‘gnificant in hemisphere and 
world relations. 

Just as the United States short-wave 
radio may be used after the war in in- 
forming the other American peoples 
about our democratic aims and princi- 
ples in the field of. international af- 
fairs, so it may be effectively used after 
the war in advancing this Nation’s for- 
eign trade. It is the obligation of both 
Management and labor in those indus- 
tries contemplating export business after 
the war to study the important poten- 
tialities of this mass communication in- 
strument in the post-war foreign-trade 
field. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


United States short-wave transmitters 
can help greatly not only in creating fa- 
vorable markets for United States prod- 
ucts in the other American republics but 
also in advising them of the domestic 
demand for their goods. These transmit- 
ters also can be used to encourage reduc- 
tion of trade barriers and elimination 
of unfair and discriminatory trade prac- 
tices which block United States exports. 
On a more direct basis, these trans- 
mitters will be able, in accordance with 
present Federal Communications Com- 
mission regulations, to carry the com- 
mercial messages of United States foreign 
trade organizations, sales agencies, and 
individual manufacturers to a far wider 
audience. 

It has taken the war to bring a full 
real zation of the vital importance of di- 
rect international short-wave broadcast- 
ing in the field of international relations. 
However, it is now universally conceded 
that the attitudes of the people of one 
nation toward the people of another not 
only have gradually supplemented the 
diplomacy developed between govern- 
ments through their foreign offices, but, 
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in some cases in recent years they haye 
replaced the old-fashioned type of 
diplomacy. 

Other nations, we must be frank to aq. 
mit, acknowledged and made use of this 
changing trend long before the United 
States did. France, for example, inj. 
tiated public information work abroad 
more than half a century ago by sending 
French scholars and famous writers 
abroad to lecture. It subsidized schools 
which Frenchmen established abroad. It 
offered scholarships for foreign students 
to study in France. It financed the 
translation of hundreds of French books 
into foreign languages. Cultural relg- 
tions became an important instrument in 
French foreign policy, and the other 
American republics were by no means 
overlooked in this field. Later, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, among our 
Allies, undertook international cultura] 
programs. 


U.S. Service Improved 


The United States was the last of the 
great powers to enter the international 
information field on a sizable scale. In 
August 1940, the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Commercial and Cultural Relations 
between the American Republics was set 
up by executive order to further this work 
in the inter-American field. Later, in 
July 1941, the name was changed to the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, and its responsibilties were 
expanded and redefined. 

Short-wave radio has been an impor- 
tant part of the Office’s activities since its 
inception. As World War II began, other 
leading world powers, both enemy and 
friendly, were employing more and more 
such direct media of public information 
as motion pictures, radio, newspaper and 
magazine articles, posters, and pam- 
phlets. But there were special advan- 
tages in direct international short-wave 
broadcasting for accomplishing the 
needed informational work. First of all, 
direct international short-wave broad- 
casting is the only medium not subject 
to censorship and control of the receiv- 
ing country. Furthermore, no other me- 
dium can compare with short-wave 
broadcasting for speed and magnitude 
of mass communication. 

Because of the United States belated 
recognition of and entrance into this 
type of international informational op- 
eration, its short-wave service to the 
other Americas, when this country en- 
tered the war, could not be favorably 
compared with the broadcasting services 
of our ally, Great Britain, or our enemy, 
Nazi Germany. Their transmitters, long 
beamed to the other Americas, far sul- 
passed in number and coverage the 14 
transmitters owned and operated by pri- 
vate industry in this country. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, the short- 
wave transmitters in the United States 
were located in five cities. Stations were 
programmed with alternate language 
patterns, such as English, Spanish, Pot- 
tuguese, Dutch, French, and Czech. The 
Government could not request the li- 
censees to alter their several languagé 
programming patterns and change theif 
beam directions to cover all of the other 
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American republics, since this would have 
placed a large financial burden on the 
companies. Because of the concentra- 
tion of population and receiving sets on 
the east coast of South America in the 
vicinity of the two large capitals of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, the commercial companies 
had concentrated on developing radio 
audiences in those areas. 

If the United States were not to re- 
main far behind both our enemies and 
our Allies in the international broadcast - 
ing field, this situation obviously had to 
be corrected. Thus, in November 1942, 
all 14 United States short-wave broad- 
casting transmitters were leased jointly 
py the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Office of War Information. Or- 
ders also were placed by the two Gov- 
ernment agencies for the construction of 
an additional 22 transmitters, to provide 
multifrequency coverage of all regions in 
the other Americas as well as of the rest 
of the world. 

Because the Spanish and Portuguese 
talent available was limited, and most 
of it was concentrated in the eastern 
part of the United States, it was decided 
to assign the transmitters located in the 
East to Spanish and Portuguese broad- 
casts, and those on the Pacific Coast to 
broadcasts in English. Technical con- 
siderations also were involved in this 
decision. 4 


Other-Language Programs 


During the first year of Government 
operation of short-wave transmitters— 
namely, 1942-43—the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, in cooperation with the 
National Broadcasting Co. and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, produced 
from the studios of NBC and CBS all 
Spanish- and Portuguese-language pro- 
grams. The program plan assisted NBC 
and CBS in maintaining their commer- 
cial identity, since a complete Spanish 
and Portuguese language service was 
offered by each network. 

By July 1943, it became evident that 
additional transmitters were needed to 
improve reception, but they could not 
be built quickly enough to solve the need. 
Consequently, a single Spanish-language 
program service was sent out on teamed 
transmitters, which provided multifre- 
quency coverage to all areas in the other 
Americas. NBC and CBS provided the 
programs on alternate hours. A single 
Portuguese-language service, also, was 
programmed equally by NBC and CBS. 

In order to provide programs for the 
English-language transmitters of the 
United Network, commercial sponsors 
and domestic networks cooperated by 
making available their finest United 
States domestic programs without ex- 
pense to the Government. All commer- 
cial announcements on these programs 
aredeleted before broadcasting. The 
United States Armed Forces Radio Serv- 
ice has supplied programs especially de- 
Signed for members of the armed forces 
Stationed in the Western Hemisphere. 
Through the peculiarities of short-wave 
radio, these programs also have been 
heard with clarity in the Aleutian Islands 
and the South Pacific. Currently about 
six Armed Forces Radio-Service shows 
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Portuguese language short-wave transmitters. 


are broadcast daily. As a result, the 
English-language short-wave service to- 
day is outstanding, having on its sched- 
ules all leading domestic radio programs. 

Simultaneous broadcasting of the same 
program by teams of short-wave trans- 
mitters had an important and beneficial 
result. The radio listener in the other 
Americas was able to select from several 
frequencies, and since affiliated stations 
in the other Americas picked up short- 
wave programs for rebroadcast, local 
Stations also were able to select the 
strongest and clearest signal for rebroad- 
cast purposes. As a result of this ar- 
rangement for multifrequency coverage, 
broadcasts can be satisfactorily sched- 
uled ahead for pick-up and rebroadcast 
by local stations in the other republics. 
Thus, commercial point-to-point services 
no longer have to be utilized for pre- 
announced broadcasts as was necessary 
when reception was less reliable. The 
main use of commercial point-to-point 
services now is to carry programs pro- 
duced for a special region. 

To augment Spanish and Portuguese 
short-wave programs preduced in the 


United States, radio commentators, writ- 
ers, actors, and technical experts were 
brought to the United States from the 
other American republics. Language ex- 
perts were especially needed, as there is 
considerable variation of Spanish ter- 
minology in the various regions of the 
Hemisphere. 

The Office of Inter-American Affairs 
has, since its beginning, sought to en- 
courage specially planned programs orig- 
inating in the United States, outside of 
the Office’s production, for: broadcast. to 
the other Americas, as well as special 
programs from or about the other Ameri- 
cas for domestic broadcast in the United 
States. 


Program Content 


The program content of the short-wave 
broadcasts made by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs to the other American 
republics is similar to the United States 
domestic programs. It includes news 
broadcasts; news commentaries; broad- 
casts from the war fronts; speeches of 
leaders in government, business, and la- 
bor; folk, dance, and classical music; 
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dramatic shows; educational lectures; 
panel discussions; interviews with nota- 
bles; women’s news; hygiene and home- 
economics talks; and sports news. 

Great emphasis has been placed on 
news broadcasts and news and military 
commentary programs. 

Axis broadcasts to the other Americas 
gained listeners because they were inter- 
esting, though many times false. The 
Office of Inter-American Affairs seeks to 
make its news broadcasts both interest- 
ing and true. Every effort is made to 
obtain all possible sources of information 
on a news development so that a high 
degree of accuracy can be reflected in the 
news output. 

The radio-listening audience in the 
Americas is already conditioned to look 
for important economic, trade, and busi- 
ness news on the United States short- 
wave radio broadcasts. The importance 
of this factor will be considerable when 
the war ends and once again the United 
States seeks to supply goods to Latin 
American markets. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


In addition to direct international 
short-wave broadcasting and rebroad- 
casts locally of United States programs 
received by short-wave or commercial 
point-to-point communications, the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs has pro- 
duced transcriptions in order to reach a 
stili larger group of radio listeners, in the 
small towns as well as in the large cities. 
The transcriptions, produced by Spanish 
and Portuguese-language talent in New 
York and Hollywood, are shipped to sta- 
tions in outlying areas in the other 
American republics, and serve as a means 
of supplying fine radio programs indica- 
tive of the aims and culture of the United 
States to these local radio stations. 

Since certain programs cannot be sat- 
isfactorily produced in the United States, 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs also 
produces radio programs locally in the 
other Americas. Trained radio repre- 
sentatives have been sent to all of the 
major capitals in these countries. These 
representatives work with local sta- 
tions on technical problems and assist 
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them in the training of personne, 
News and commentary programs haye 
been initiated under these cooperative 
arrangements as well as cultural, educa. 
tional, health, and other types of pro. 
grams favorable to the aims and work of 
the United States. 

To mention only one type of locally 
produced program—the teaching of 
English language classes by radio has 
been conducted by the Office of Inter. 
American Affairs in half of the other 
American republics, with outstanding 
success. In one country radio English 
lessons were produced in cooperation 
with the local government. A United 
States advertiser, aware of the effec. 
tiveness of this program, later took jt 
over and broadcast radio English les. 
sons in 16 American republics. Numer. 
ous other local radio productions inj. 
tiated by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs have become outstanding fayor. 
ites with local radio audiences. To date, 
more than 17 programs originated by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs have 
been taken over by United States aq. 
vertisers. 


Coordinated Radio Operations 


From a technical, engineering, and 
program-production standpoint, this Of. 
fice has familiarized the peoples of the 
other Americas with United States radio 
methods and radio-program-production 
standards. Popularity for the United 
States type of program has been built 
up. The radio producers, actors, and 
technicians who were brought to the 
United States from the other republics 
for a period of work and training have 
returned home eager to apply United 
States techniques and methods to their 
radio work in their homelands. 

As a result of all these coordinated 
radio operations of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, a new and heightened 
economic opportunity is shaping up in 
the other Americas for manufacturers of 
radio receivers, transmitters, component 
parts, and other radio equipment. It is 
anticipated that there will be a greatly 
expanded post-war market in the other 
Americas for household receiving sets, to 
be supplied either by United States in- 
dustry or by the radio industries of other 
nations. 


Merchandising Problems 


However, a merchandising problem 
does exist. On the one hand, there isa 
ready-made audience and an eager mal- 
ket. There is also a buying public that 
is already familiar to some extent with 
United States radio equipment, particu- 
larly radio tubes, of which the United 
States has been the major source since 
the war began. 

On the other hand, there is the ques- 
tion whether United States manufac- 
turers can supply this potential market 
at price levels low enough to reach the 
largest number of potential buyers. One 
answer is that, even before the war, the 
demand was partially met by United 
States exporters. Mexico, for example, 
has no large radio manufacturers. 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Post-War Construction 


In the West Indies 


N COMMON with the rest of Latin 

America, the three West Indian re- 
publics—Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
and Haiti—anticipate an increase in lo- 
cal construction activity as soon as ade- 
quate supplies of building materials 
again become available after the war’s 
end. Although clearly hampered during 
the war years by serious shortages of 
imported materials—and in every in- 
stance a majority of these materials 
must be imported—full use has been 
made of those which were available, 
with the result that building generally 
has been carried on at surprisingly high 
levels. 

Private building is expected to set the 
post-war pace in Cuba, although the ex- 
tensive program of public works that is 
presently under way is expected to carry 
over well into the peacetime years. 
Whether residential building will con- 
tinue to be a principal factor will depend 
on whether the present housing shortage 
in the major cities is actual or artificial, 
but in either event there seems no doubt 
that a substantial volume of nonresi- 
dential building will be undertaken. 

Public works will set the pace in the 
Dominican Republic where the govern- 
ment plans the erection of a number of 
public buildings, the improvement of two 
major ports, and the extension of irri- 
gation facilities. Private building also 
will be active and will, in addition to a 
considerable volume of residential build- 
ing, include the development of an ex- 
tensive agricultural area and the con- 
struction of a port through which its 
products may be exported. 

As to Haiti, there is no indication at 
present that any great change is in pros- 
pect, either in the volume or the char- 
acter of the construction work to be 
undertaken after the war. No program 
of public works has been announced, and 
there is no word that any private proj- 
ects of importance have been scheduled. 
A more extensive and ready supply of 
building materials may, however, result 
in some small rise, particularly in the 
volume of private building. 


Cuba * 


Two factors will determine very largely 
the volume and character of post-war 
construction activity in Cuba—(1) the 
large number of buildings and other fa- 
cilities erected since 1937 (when the cur- 





*From reports compiled by Charles H. Du- 
cote, Commercial Attaché, Habana; F. R. 
Lineaweaver, Consul, Cienfuegos; Edward S. 
Benet, Vice Consul, Nuevitas; and Eugene 
Desvernine, Special Assistant, Habana, Cuba. 


Prepared in Construction Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


rent period of rising construction activ- 
ity began), and (2) post-war prices of 
and markets for Cuban sugar and to- 
bacco. Added to these will be the ex- 
tent of the need for additional housing 
and the availability of funds with which 
to undertake public works. 

Private construction in particular has 
been active in the years since 1937. 
General prosperity and Cuba’s increas- 
ingly favorable trade balance have been 
the principal stimulants to this trend, 
and further impetus was added in April 
1943 by the enactment of a national tax 
levy of 1.8 percent per annum on all 
Cuban capital invested outside the 
Island. All types of structures—resi- 
dences, apartments, and commercial and 
industrial buildings—were erected dur- 
ing this period, and the existence of these 
comparatively new facilities is expected 
to influence private construction after 
the war. 

The demand for housing also will affect 
the volume of Cuban post-war construc- 
tion. Despite the fact that large num- 
bers of houses, apartments, and other 
types of living quarters have been built 
in recent years, there is currently a 
shortage of housing accommodations in 
the principal Cuban cities. Whether, as 
is argued by the building fraternity, this 
condition reflects an actual lack of hous- 
ing accommodation in Cuba, or whether, 
as advanced by another group, the short- 
age is artificial and has been created by 
the spreading out into individual quar- 
ters of families which formerly lived 
together, can only be determined by the 
course of events after the war. . 

Public construction, although carrie 
on during all this period, did not be- 
come a major factor until the last sev- 
eral years. At the present time, an un- 
usually large proportion of the total 
volume of construction is composed of 
government projects. The diversion of 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the first of a series of 
articles describing post-war con- 
struction prospects in the other 
American Republics. Articles on 
the remaining countries or areas 
will appear in forthcoming issues 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 























building materials to these government 
projects has served to reduce the supply 
available for private building, but the 
more extensive use of local materials as 
well as the employment of substitute 
methods of construction has helped 
maintain private building at a high level. 
It is evident, however, that all contrac- 
tors periodically experience difficulty in 
obtaining imported materials. 

The appropriations made by the Cuban 
Government for the construction of pub- 
lic works reached the large sum of 4,500,- 
000 pesos during the month of July 1944, 
whereas the monthly average between 
October 1943 and July 1944 had been 
approximately 1,850,000 pesos. Among 
the projects being undertaken are school 
buildings in various parts of the Island, 
military barracks, asylums, hospitals, 
nurseries, civic military schools, and the 
repair, widening, and construction of 
certain streets in various cities. 

The volume of work to be carried on 
in the post-war period will in the final 
analysis depend directly upon the adjust- 
ment Cuba is able to make in its econ- 
omy. For example, if individual pur- 
chasing power declines to the extent that 
families will again be required to double 
up, the demand for new residential units 
will be severely curtailed. The continu- 
ance of a high level of building activity 
under such a circumstance would then 
have to depend upon the carrying out of 
useful Government projects and on com- 
mercial and industrial construction. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


As in other South American republics, 
there are no statistical data with respect 
to the total volume of construction in 
Cuba during past years. The National 
College of Architects has compiled in- 
formation on the number of jobs and 
estimated expenditures for construction 
projects (including repairs) performed 
within a district composed of Habana, 
Regla, Guanabacoa, and a large part of 
the remainder of the metropolitan area. 
The number of jobs undertaken for the 
years 1939 through 1943, exclusive of 
commercial, industrial, and public proj- 
ects, are shown in table 1. 

Whereas the number of jobs declined 
after 1940, and construction was at a 
minimum in 1942, the estimated expendi- 
tures showed an increase in 1942, and 
1943 represented the high for the period 
covered. This reflects the increase which 
has occurred in construction costs dur- 
ing the war years, as the result of the 
higher prices of materials and higher 
wages paid for labor. 
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wae 


Taste 1.—Construction Activity in Habana 
and Environs 





Number of Estimated 


Year jobs cost 
1939 1, 600 $9, 116, 588 
1940 2, 144 13, 697, 213 
1941 1, 736 10, 928, 495 
1942 1, 308 | 12, 649, 134 
1943 __ 1, 552 14, 483, 873 
1944 ! 1, 425 | 15, 761, 076 





1 First 9 months only. 


Although the above figures, particu- 
larly as to the number of jobs, do not 
indicate accelerated activity during the 
war years, much of the construction work 
undertaken recently on the Island has 
consisted of public buildings and proj- 
ects of types not included in the data 
compiled by the National College of Ar- 
chitects. Furthermore, these data re- 
late only to Habana and its environs. 
Statistics of the consumption of cement 
are, therefore, a better indicator of con- 
struction activity throughout the Island. 
Table 2, showing figures of shipments 
of cement by the Compafiia Cubana de 
Cemento Portland (Cuba’s sole cement 
plant) and of imports, indicates a rise 
until 1943 when a slight decline occurred. 

Although construction work is being 
carried on throughout the Island, ac- 
tivity centers in Hebana Province (in 
which the capital city of Habana is sit- 
uated) and in Oriente, the most easterly 
of Cuban Provinces, as revealed by table 
3, showing the distribution of domestic 
cement in 1942 and 1943. It is probable 
that this same pattern will be generally 
maintained after the war. 

Reportedly the building-material sup- 
ply situation was more satisfactory late 
in 1944 than in the corresponding period 
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Courtesy of Pan American Union 
Slaughterhouse and refrigeration plant, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 


of 1943, and construction is continu- 
ing very active. The record of building 
in Habana as reported by the National 
College of Architects substantiates this, 
since during the first 9 months of 1944 
there were 1,425 jobs recorded as com- 
pared with 1,127 in the corresponding 
period of 1943. Furthermore, imports 
of cement increased very substantially 
during the first 6 months of 1944, com- 
pared with the first half of last year. 
During the war years both the Cuban 
and United States Governments have 
contributed extensively to the volume of 











construction on the Island. In the lat- 
Taste 2.—Cuban Production and Imports 
of Cement 
{In thousands of barrels] 
Year Domestic Imports Indicated 
shipments POrts | total supply 
1939 759. 6 50. @ | 809. 6 
1940 859. 3 23.5 2.8 
1941 : 805.8 27.3 923. 1 
1942 1, 060.9 28.0 | 1, ORS. 9 
1943 950. 9 49.4 1, 000.3 
! By Compafifa Cubana de Cemento Portland, the 
only producer of cement in Cuba 
TABLE 3.—Distribution of Domestic 
Cement in Cuba 
Province | 1942 1943 
Percent Percent 

Pinar del Rio 4. 30 4. 86 
Habana 61. 61 50. 51 
Matanzas : 3.45 | 4. OS 
Las Villas 5. 52 | 6.16 
Camaguey ' 4. 07 4.76 
Oriente 20. 97 29. 63 

For export 08 | 
Total 100. 00 100. 00 
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ter part of 1943 they absorbed an in- 
creasingly large percentage of cement, 
having purchased 19.17 percent of the 
total shipments as compared with 3.29 
percent in 1942. This accentuated the 
shortage experienced by the private- 
building industry. 


DELAYED OR DEFERRED WORK 


Although no data are available as to 
the amount of work or specific projects 
that have been delayed or deferred be- 
cause of wartime conditions, undoubt- 
edly some construction has been post- 
poned. For example, it has been esti- 
mated that, had building supplies been 
plentiful, the total volume of construc- 
tion accomplished during the past 2 years 
(mid 1942 to mid 1944) might have been 
twice the amount actually undertaken. 
Presumably this larger volume of activy- 
ity would have included all types of con- 
struction; i. e., residential, industrial, 
commercial, and public works. The 
scarcity of materials also is reported to 
have affected the extent of the repair 
operations in a wide variety of categories, 
and a considerable volume of residentia] 
repair work is known to have been de- 
layed until the post-war period. 

Very little concrete information is 
available as to specific projects that are 
being planned for the post-war period. 
In the field of industrial construction, 
the largest expenditures undoubtedly will 
be in connection with the repair and 
modernization of the Island’s sugar mills, 
Although a considerable part of such 
maintenance work has been deferred 
during the war because of the scarcity 
of supplies, the sugar industry has en- 
joyed a priority position in obtaining 
equipment and materials, and high sugar 
prices and large volume of sales have 
enabled most of the mill owners to main- 
tain their plants in fair condition. 
However, as countries which have been 
out of the market because of hostilities 
resume the production of sugar, the 
competition facing Cuba’s producers will 
noticeably increase. Expansion and 
maintenance of sugar mills in the post- 
war period will, therefore, be dependent 
upon the extent of the demand and the 
prices paid for the Island’s sugar. 

During recent years a trend toward 
the establishment of new industries has 
been evident in Cuba, and it is consid- 
ered likely that this development will 
continue and perhaps increase in the 
post-war period. As examples of such 
proposed expansion, an_ important 
American firm which manufactures 
rubber-soled tennis shoes contemplates 
the establishment of a plant in Cuba, 
and other firms are reported planning 
the operation of tire repair and rubber- 
goods production facilities. 


POWER PLANTS 


In the steam-power generating field, 
post-war potentialities are concerned 
chiefly with the plants of the Compania 
Cubana de Electricidad, principal power 
company on the Island, furnishing from 
90 to 95 percent of the electrical energy 
consumed. This firm is reported to be 
contemplating the construction of a neW 
25,000 to 50,000 kilowatt steam-operated 
generating unit to cost between $5,000,- 
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000 and $7,000,000, including machinery 
and equipment. This company also pro- 
poses to convert 10 coal-fired boilers to 
burn fuel oil. It has been estimated that 
the burners, heaters, meter and blower 
equipment, piping, steel plating, struc- 
tural steel, and castings involved will call 
for an expenditure of approximately 
$50,000. 

One of the largest textile organizations 
in Cuba is reported to be considering the 
installation of additional electrical pro- 
duction facilities at a cost of $400,000. 
Similarly, one of the larger independent 
public-service electric-power companies 
(which supplies Pinar del Rio and vicin- 
ity) is planning the installation of a 1,500 
kilowatt unit costing $60,000. The pos- 
sibilities for the development of hydro- 
electric power in Cuba are very limited, 
as only a few rivers on the Island are 
sufficiently large to permit of the produc- 
tion of electrical energy on a commercial 
basis. 


THEATERS AND HOTELS 


Three of the more important American 
motion-picture producing companies 
with branches in Cuba have indicated 
that they are each giving serious consid- 
eration to the construction of a large 
modern motion-picture theater in Ha- 
bana. The combined estimated cost of 
all three buildings is approximately 
$750,000. 

No information is available on the pros- 
pective construction of hotels, hospitals, 
or airports. It is believed that no such 
projects are contemplated for the im- 
mediate post-war years, inasmuch as ho- 
tel accommodations are sufficient and 
the completion of the hospitals and san- 
atoriums that have been undertaken dur- 
ing the war years will provide the Island 
with ample public-health facilities. 


PuBLIC WORKS 


As indicated above, many public-works 
projects have been carried out during 
recent months. It is not immediately 
evident whether this will serve as a stim- 
ulant or deterrent to the initiation of 
new public works in the post-war period. 
However, expenditures for Government 
undertakings will be dependent on the 
policy of the new administration (which 
came into office on October 10, 1944) 
and the availability of funds. 

As a result of surveys in 1938 and 1939 
by the Ministry of Agriculture to deter- 
mine the feasibility of diverting river 
water for irrigation by means of low di- 
version dams, 13 irrigation projects have 
been proposed. Tentative plans have 
been drawn up for 4 of these projects 
and present estimated costs are as fol- 
lows: 


River Estimated cost 
EASE eer a ee emt BPR $350, 000 
Yara___- aeeean 350. 000 
ae eee & 300, 000 
Zaza __- ietemtheadmnwnane te 


The Buey (Oriente) project is com- 
pletely approved and the Comisién Na- 
cional de Fomento has advertised for 
bids. Plans for the Yara (Oriente) 
project have been completed, but have 
not yet been finally approved. The Zaza 
(Las Villas) and the Hondo (Pinar del 
Rio) projects may be constructed in the 

634685—45 2 
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latter part of 1945, and, although no defi- 
nite plans have been completed, further 
studies are currently being made of the 
Moron (Camaguey) and Cauto (Oriente) 
Rivers for potential dam sites. 

Up to the present time, allocations 
have been made for only $11,000,000 of 
the $25,000,000 credit established by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington in 
favor of the Cuban Government for use 
in certain public-works projects. Of 
the $11,000,000 allocated for the projects 
listed below, only slightly more than 
$3,000,000 were scheduled to be expended 
by October 10, 1944. 


$6,000,000 for repairs of the Central High- 
way. 

$1,500,000 for refrigerated warehouses. 

$1,000,000 for sanitation in Santiago de 
Cuba. 


$2,500,000 for auxiliary roads. 


No reliable information is available as 
to the extent and character of the pub- 
lic-works program for the post-war per- 
iod, but undoubtedly those projects al- 
ready undertaken will be completed, and 
certain additional ones initiated. For ex- 
ample, the rehabilitation of the Habana 
waterworks (a $15,000,000 project) and 
the construction of sewerage and water 
systems in Marianao and other important 
cities of the Island have been under study 
and discussion by the Government, mu- 
nicipalities, and other interested enti- 
ties, but final arrangements have not 
been completed. 


Port CONSTRUCTION 


With regard to wharf and other port 
construction, it is reported tHat the Con- 
solidated Railroad has received author- 
ization for building a concrete wharf at 
Pastelillo (Nuevitas Bay) to receive ships 
having a draft up to 32 feet. Approxi- 
mately 920,500 pounds of construction 
materials, including reinforcing bars, 
hardware, pipe, and the like will be re- 
quired. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


In general, stocks of building materi- 
als, specialties, and equipment in Cuba 
are low, although a few items, such as 
roofing paper, steel reinforcing bars, and 
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glass, were, until the October (1944) hur- 
ricane, in relatively free supply. 

To facilitate rehabilitation after this 
catastrophe, supplies of a number of 
building materials were promptly frozen 
and their distribution controlled by the 
(Cuban) Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply. However, this control was 
promptly relaxed, and only the distribu- 
tion of roofing paper, nails over 1% 
inches in length, and iron nails remained 
under control. Supplies of most of the 
remaining materials of importance in 
construction—pipe, structural shapes, 
galvanized sheets, wire, nails, plumbing, 
electric wiring devices and fixtures, and 
the like—have been very scarce, and this 
shortage has kept the operations of the 
building industry at a lower level than 
might otherwise have resulted from the 
wartime stimulus. However, the use of 
substitute materials and alternate meth- 
ods of construction have circumvented 
the stringency of supplies to some extent, 
and a high rate of activity has been main- 
tained despite the restricted supplies of 
imported materials. 

The shortage of building supplies af- 
fected chiefly the private-building indus- 
try during 1943, when large amounts of 
cement and cther materials were di- 
verted to war projects undertaken locally 
by both the Cuban and United States 
Governments. Late in 1944 the supply 
situation was relatively more satisfac- 
tory than during the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1943, but the shortage of tires 
and gasoline has made the distribution 
of building materials throughout the 
Island difficult. Members of the indus- 
try are of the opinion that if it were 
possible to obtain an increase in imports 
of materials and have them readily 
available, a further expansion of build- 
ing activity would take place. However, 
after the war when economic conditions 
may be less favorable than at present, 
the demand for materials will, of course, 
be in proportion to the volume of build- 
ing. 

As a possible guide to post-war re- 
quirements, imports of the principal con- 
struction materials during several pre- 
war years are shown in table 4. How- 





Courtesy of Pan American Union 
Hospital for working women, Habana, Cuba. 
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ever, individual shortages will determine 
to a large extent the volume and char- 
acter of this trade immediately after 
supplies become available for importa- 
tion. For example, electrical and 
plumbing fixtures and equipment are 
reported to be very scarce and will have 
to be imported in substantial volume 
when the restrictions are lifted. 

As a result of the scarcity of imported 
building materials in Cuba during the 
past 2 years, new construction methods 
and designs have been introduced and 
greater usage has been made of local 
materials. 

Cuba’s one cement piant (at Mariel) 
has been operating at maximum capac- 
ity during the past few years in order to 
meet the extraordinary demand, but, 
even so, imports had to be increased sub- 
stantially in 1944, to supply the Govern- 
ment and private building projects under 
way. However, if the volume of con- 
struction returns to more customary lev- 
els in the post-war period, it is antici- 
pated that the domestic plant will be able 
to supply practically the entire demand 
for cement, and imports from the United 
States will undoubtedly return to pre- 
war levels. 

The shortage of imported lumber and 
the high prices prevailing for both the 
domestic and imported product have 
stimulated lumbering operations on the 
Island. The average annual consump- 
tion of lumber during recent years has 
been approximately 177,000,000 board 
feet. Cuba’s present stimulated produc- 
tion is estimated at 33,000,000 board feet 
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Courtesy of Pan American Union 


General view of Charco dam, Oriente 


Province, Cuba. 


Spanish cedar, mahogany, and sabicu— 
are still used chiefly for interior wood- 
vork on buildings, especially for doors, 
window frames and sash. Inasmuch as 
present stocks of all types of lumber are 
practically depleted, imports will con- 
tinue in considerable quantities. As in 
the past, demand will be heaviest for 
pine, of which the sugar mills require 
large amounts. During normal years 
approximately 80 percent of all of the 
lumber imported has been pine. 

Brick and tile are the other important 
building materials produced in Cuba, and 








per year. Cuban lumber has proved the post-war demand for these items will 
satisfactory, although native woods— continue to be met locally. 
TABLE 4.—Cuban Imports of Principal Construction Materials 
[In metric tons] 
1938 19°9 1940 
Item From From From 
Total United Total | United Total | United 
States States States 
Be is ek ee ee Se ee cebcisia | = 
0 Es ee eres eee ee 8, 876 2, 320 8, 535 | 2, 801 4,015 3, 594 
_. _, 0 “SS gee ee A 1, 765 | 421 1, 67¢€ | 612 1, 657 1, 094 
1 EIT ee ea EPS SE or Ge es 2, 367 | 361 2, 428 837 3. 615 1, 109 
Cement blocks..............-- Bellet hintresciies 463 | 335 831 734 636 367 
Steel bars and strips__.....-- IAS Nt VTE 11, 378 | 7, 678 14,878 | 12, 284 19, 183 19, 107 
SE a Seer ee 3, 244 | 3, 140 3, 754 3, 752 2, 634 2, 634 
Stractural shapes..................- inl waiicginlanetace 4,813 4,589 4,566 | 4,359 3, 994 3, 991 
8, ee 2, 622 2, 231 3, 613 3, 190 2, 306 2, 222 
Wire, screening, nails, and tacks___......--- Rites 1, 674 1, 334 1, 956 1, 677 1, 999 1, 804 
LES a 549 529 540 514 - 544 522 
Ee ESERIES ce 1, 205 1, 205 1, 955 1, 952 1, 832 1, 830 
SS ene 95, 782 94,422 79, 849 78, 207 64, 416 63, 788 





eral air bases constructed on the Island 
by the United States Government have 
sold to private contractors and to Cuban 
Government entities much of the equip- 
ment they brought in for this work. This 
machinery, which includes trucks, trac- 
tors, concrete mixers, road rollers, and 
compressors, is now being employed in 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


Inasmuch as residential building pre- 
dominated on the Island in pre-war 
years, and because there was an ample 
supply of manual labor available at rela- 
tively low wages, very little machinery 
has been used in construction. Small 
and medium-sized concrete mixers are 





practically the only mechanical equip- 
ment employed, although hoists occa- 
sionally are used on the larger buildings. 

Until recently road-building machin- 
ery in Cuba consisted chiefly of equip- 
ment taken over by the Government from 
the contractor who originally constructed 
the Central Highway (‘completed in 
1931). However, during the past year 
contractors engaged in building the sev- 


the several public-works projects which 
are under construction. It is anticipated 
that very little additional equipment will 
be required for post-war construction, 
although there may be some demand 
for a few items which have been unob- 
tainable during the war period. In any 
event, it is not expected that post-war 
imports of construction machinery will 
exceed the average in pre-war years. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICES 


At the present time no specific post- 
war projects are contemplated which 
would require the technical services of 
United States architects, engineers, or 
contractors. Only for highly specialized 
undertakings involving special processes 
would technical advice be necessary. 
Certain United States companies with 
offices in Cuba have contracts for con- 
struction projects in various parts of the 
Island. For example, the sewerage and 
drainage work at Cienfuegos, estimated 
to cost $1,800,000, is being done by a 
United States firm. 


The Dominican Republic’ 


Construction activity in the Domini- 
can Republic in post-war years will con- 
tinue to be dominated by the Govern- 
ment’s extensive program of public 
works. In fact, although a substantial 
increase in the volume of private, par- 
ticularly residential, building is antici- 
pated as soon as adequate supplies of 
imported building materials once more 
become available, it is evident that ex- 
penditures for public works will continue 
to be several times as great as those for 
private building. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Since public construction in the Do- 
minican Republic may be undertaken 
without the forrhality of obtaining a 
building permit, there are no compre- 
hensive records available to indicate to- 
tal building activity. It is known, how- 
ever, that in both 1942 and 1943 approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 was spent for public 
works, including projects which were 
part of the “Dominicanization” program 
in the Provinces bordering Haiti, in the 
expansion of irrigation, and in the in- 
auguration in February 1944 of a series 
of buildings, most of which are in Ciudad 
Trujillo, commemorating the first cen- 
tennial of Dominican independence. 

The record of private construction is 
somewhat more complete, since building 
permits are required for both new work 
and “reconstruction.” For the period 
1939 through 1943 the number and value 
of permits issued were as follows: 


Permits Issued for New Private 
Construction 


TABLE 5. 








New construction Reconstruction 
Yeat Number | Number | 
{permits}; Value of permits) Value ! 
issued | issued 
1939 1, 229 | $1, 082, 570 747 $102, 280 
1940 1,117 1, 227, 775 TRO 87, 675 
1941 1, 036 1, 302, 425 659 80, 525 
1942 : 700 671, 550 170 69, 700 
1943 | 1, 027 1, 184, O50 G64H 170, 350 
Values shown in U. 8. currency 


Higher construction costs and a tend- 
ency to erect somewhat larger struc- 
(Continued on p. 40) 


?From reports prepared by Robert New- 
begin, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, Maurice 
J. Broderick, Economic Analyst, and Angel 
Rafael Marrero, Foreign Service Clerk, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 
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Banana Trade Is 
On the Upswing 


HE UNITED STATES is the world’s 
largest importer of bananas and 
prior to World War II took about 50,000,- 
000 stems annually, valued at approxi- 
mately $30,000,000—more than half the 
world’s supply. In pre-war years ba- 
nanas were the third most important ag- 
ricultural food product imported into 
the United States from Latin America, 
being exceeded only by sugar and coffee. 
Jamaica, Mexico, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Colombia, Brazil, Panama, Cuba, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua were the 
world’s largest exporters of bananas in 
the Western Hemisphere in pre-war 
days, supplying more than 100,000,000 
stems a year, or almost 85 percent of the 
world’s banana exports. Principal ex- 
porting areas in other parts of the world 
were the Canary Islands and Formosa. 
Of lesser importance were Hawaii, 
Samoa, Fiji, and the Cook Islands, and 
various countries in equatorial Africa. 


Production Areas 


Bananas are among the chief food 
crops in tropical areas where they are 
grown, and they are harvested the year 
round. 

Practically all the bananas imported 
into the United States come from the 
moist, tropical countries bordering on 
the Caribbean Sea, where the humid 
climate and alluvial soil are conducive 
to banana cultivation. 

The banana industry in the Caribbean 
area was developed by United States in- 
genuity and capital. It started as a com- 
mercial enterprise about the beginning of 
the present century. Jungle land was 
cleared and drained, and plantations were 
set out. Miles of railway, telegraph, and 
telephone lines were installed, and towns 
with stores, hospitals, and other facilities 
were built. For some years bananas grew 
in abundance, because the soil was fertile 
and the plants were healthy. 


Disease and Other Hazards 


About 1910 Panama disease, known as 
the “wilt,” made its appearance in Cen- 
tral America, and by 1920 it had become 
a major problem. This disease affects 
the roots of the plant, and after it was 
once started there was no way of checking 
it. The only recourse was to seek other 
territory, which was a costly procedure. 

According to an authority on tropical 
agriculture, Panama disease is caused by 
a fungus that will live in the soil for 
many years after the land is no longer 
used for the production of bananas. The 
fungus causing the disease is specific to 
the Gros Michel and various other species 


By Autce J. Mutten, Industrial Proj- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


of bananas but does not cause disease in 
other crops. Cocoa and abaca grow and 
flourish on areas which have been aban- 
doned by banana planters. 

Recently it has been reported that 
United States scientists have found 
means of combating Panama disease. A 
series of experiments on biological disin- 
fection of soil conducted at La Ceiba, 
Honduras, offers hope not only of check- 
ing the plant disease but also of restoring 
diseased areas to use and obtaining good 
production. 

About 1935, sigatoka disease, a fungus 
growth which destroys the banana plant, 
broke out in Central America and threat- 
ened the industry in several countries, 
but after some years of research it was 
found that repeated and regular spraying 
with bordeaux mixture would keep the 
disease under control. This was an ex- 
pensive process, as spray materials and 
equipment, such as pipe lines, pumps, and 
mixing stations, had to be purchased. 
To offset increased costs of combating 
Sigatoka disease, a more _ intensive 


method of production had to be adopted. 
Some of the growers moved to areas with 
better land. Extensive irrigation was 





Courtesy of Pan American Union 


Handspray device being used on banana 
plantation. 
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utilized, and the lifetime of plantings was 
extended. 

The banana must contend not only with 
plant diseases, but it also is subjected 
to all the hazards of agriculture, such as 
drought, flood, and hurricane. However, 
the growers in the main producing areas 
of Latin America have managed to cope 
with all the trials incident to the produc- 
tion of the fruit, and trade was fairly 
stable for about 15 years prior to the war, 
except for declines during depression 
years. 


War's Effect on the Industry 


Perhaps no Latin American industry 
has suffered more from war conditions 
than the banana industry. The con- 
tinental European market virtually 
closed in 1939, and the United Kingdom, 
which took most of Jamaica’s produc- 
tion, stopped importing bananas late 
in 1940. This left the United States as 
the only large market, and after this 
country entered the war in December 
1941, our imports were drastically re- 
duced. The great fleet of refrigerated 
boats which had plied between Central 
and South American ports and the 
world’s two largest banana ports—New 
Orleans and New York City—were put 
to more strategic uses than bringing 
fruit to the United States. 

At the beginning of 1942, the lack of 
markets, shortage of chemicals for 
spraying material, and particularly the 
dearth of shipping facilities brought the 
industry to a standstill. Regardless of 
hardships suffered during the war years, 
however, the large banana companies 
in the main producing countries of Cen- 
tral and South America have managed 
to keep the plantations alive, even 
though many of the workers have left 
for better paid work and some of the 
small growers have turned to the. pro- 
duction of other foodstuffs. 


Jamaica 


Bananas have been the leading export 
product of the British Colony of Ja- 
maica since the early years of the twen- 
tieth century. In 1938 the Island was 
the world’s chief producer, supplying 
about 15 percent of all bananas entering 
international trade. 

Prior to 1933 the United States took 
about one-half of Jamaica’s banana ex- 
ports, but since the United Kingdom has 
granted imperial preference to bananas, 
following the Ottawa Conference in 1932, 
that country has been the principal 
market. 

From 1933 to 1938 Jamaica shipped 
about four-fifths of its bananas to the 
United Kingdom, and most of the re- 
mainder went to Canada, where the fruit 
is also granted imperial preference. In 
1938, which may be taken as a normal 
year, banana exports amounted to 23,- 
811,337 stems, most of which went to the 
United Kingdom. 

During the war years the industry has 
had to combat sigatoka and Panama 
diseases, as well as lack of shipping. In 
1941 banana production fell to 14,500,000 
stems, compared with a record output 
of 27,000,000 stems in 1937. Exports in 
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194] dropped to 5,588,555 stems, all going 
to Canada and the United States. 

Because of the importance of the in- 
dustry to the general economy of the 
Island, the British Government has sub- 
sidized it through the war years, paying 
about £1,000,0090 annually. 

By 1942 prospects for the industry 
were discouraging. Only 1,347,324 stems 
were exported mostly in the early part 
of the year and supplies of materials 
needed for the upkeep of the planta- 
tions were dwindling. Many of the 
smaller growers were abandoning the 
crop because of plant diseases. In 1943, 
however, it was reported that the larger 
plantations were being maintained in 
fair to good shape, and fruit of excellent 
quality was being harvested. Most of 
the fruit was sold at a low price for local 
consumption, as very little was being ex- 
ported. The 1943 output was estimated 
at from 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 stems. 

Although no shipments have been 
made to Great Britain during the war 
years, the Jamaican Banana Producers 
Association, Ltd., Kingston, made small 
shipments of bananas to the United 
States in 1943 and 1944. In 1943 only 
288,000 stems were exported, but in the 
first 10 months of 1944 exports totaled 
1,036,546 stems. 

The hurricane of August 20, 1944, fur- 
ther curtailed Jamaican banana produc- 
tion and exports, and its effects are ex- 
pected to be felt until August 1945. At 
the end of 1944 it was reported that 
bananas and plantains were extremely 
scarce in the local market. 

In calculating the amount of financial 
aid needed to resuscitate the industry, 
the British Government figured that 
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production of bananas was reduced from 
8,000,000 to 1,500,000 stems per annum by 
the hurricane. 

Mexico 

Commercial production of bananas is 
carried on in the States of Tabasco, 
Veracruz, and Chiapas, in the southern 
part of Mexico. 

Sigatoka disease and wartime trans- 
portation difficulties have caused serious 
declines in exports of bananas from 
Mexico as well as from other American 
republics. In 1939, the United States 
imported more bananas from Mexico 
than from any other country—13,913,486 
stems, or about 25 percent of the total 
imports. In 1940 imports fell to 6,613,- 
850 stems, and in 1941 to 4,802,879 stems. 

Adverse factors were offset, however, 
by such developments as dehydration, 
disease-checking operations, and the dis- 
patch by rail of much fruit that would 
have been wasted had it not been for 
the high prices in the United States and 
unprecedented demand for all types of 
food. 

The trade estimated that Mexico’s 
1942 exports of bananas would drop to 
about one-half the 5,165,483 stems ex- 
ported in 1941, but about March 1942 
sigatoka control was under way in 
Chiapas, and by June monthly exports 
increased from about 125,000 stems a 
month to 550,000 stems. At the close 
of 1942 more than 600,000 stems a month 
were leaving Mexico, and total exports 
amounted to 5,856,544 stems, 691,061 
stems more than in 1941. 

A totai of 7,193,024 stems, valued at 
$4,609,136, moved out of Mexico during 





Courtesy of Pan American Union 


Transporting a bunch of bananas near Cartagena, Colombia 
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1943, all but 5,300 stems being shipped to 
the United States. 

The 1944 season was fairly successful, 
although transportation difficulties pre- 
vented much expansion in the industry. 
During the first 7 months of 1944 exports 
amounted to 3,201,185 stems. 

The September 1944 hurricanes dam- 
aged banana plantations in Chiapas and 
Tabasco. Many plantations are said to 
have been wiped out, although others 
remained unscathed. 


Honduras 


The banana industry has been the 
chief source of wealth in Honduras for 
many years. In normal times it ac- 
counted for from three-fourths to four- 
fifths of total exports. 

From 1928 to 1934 Honduras was the 
world’s leading exporter of bananas. In 
1938, however, it ranked third, being ex- 
ceeded by both Jamaica and Mexico. 
The peak of banana production was 
reached in 1929 when 29,084,000 bunches 
were exported. 

After 1939, production declined be- 
cause of the prevalence of sigatoka or 
leaf-spot disease and the subsequent 
abandonment of substantial banana 
acreage. 

The United States imported 57,128,010 
bunches of bananas in 1939, of which 
11,820,038 bunches or 20 percent came 
from Honduras. In that year Honduras 
was second as a source of United States 
banana imports, exceeded only by Mex- 
ico. In 1940 and 1941 when the United 
States imported 52,336,160 and 51,662,428 
stems, respectively, Honduras was the 
principal source of bananas, supplying 
14,618,822 and 12,918,242 stems, respec- 
tively. 

In May 1943 it was reported that the 
two large banana companies operating in 
Honduras were maintaining their plan- 
tations as in normal times, but that 
independent farmers showed a tendency 
to plant other crops. However, about 
the middle of 1943 shipping increased 
and reaction to this was marked. Em- 
ployment in the banana companies rose 
to 19,010 persons, 600 more than at the 
beginning of the year. 

By 1944 exports were on a satisfactory 
level. In the third quarter of that year 
exports amounted to 2,813,740 stems, 
which, while 6 percent below the 3,001,- 
482 stems exported in the preceding quar- 
ter (a seasonal decrease) , were 55 percent 
over the third quarter of 1943 and 550 
percent over the corresponding period 
of 1942. 

Production of dried and powdered ba- 
nanas, which had been carried on during 
the war years ceased in August 1944 be- 
cause all available bananas were being 
shipped. This industry, which uses only 
banana rejects (lack of shipping space 
has been the principal cause for rejec- 
tion in the past 2% years), expected to 
resume operations during the latter part 
of 1944, as rain and wind usually render 
a large proportion of the fruit unsuitable 
for shipping at that time of the year. 
Shipments of these products during the 
third quarter of 1943 amounted to only 
10,800 pounds of dried bananas and 29,- 
200 pounds of banana powder, represent- 
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ing 7 and 48 percent, respectively, of 
shipments during the preceding quarter, 
which were 152,700 pounds of dried 
bananas and 60,370 pounds of banana 
powder. 


Guatemala 


Banana production has suffered more 
than any other branch of agriculture in 
Guatemala as a result of war conditions, 
but during the war years every effort has 
been made to maintain farm organiza- 
tion and to keep sigatoka disease under 
control. 

The principal banana plantations of 
Guatemala are located on the coastal 
plains of the Atlantic, or north coast, 
and the Pacific, or south coast. A 
United States concern is by far the larg- 
est grower of bananas in Guatemala. 
Most of the individual growers have con- 
tracts with this company for the sale 
of all their production for export. 

Banana acreage is unofficially esti- 
mated at 36,200 acres, 22,000 acres on the 
Pacific coast and 14,200 acres on the At- 
lantic coast. 

According to a rough estimate, each 
acre produces 20 stems of bananas per 
month, therefore Guatemala has a po- 
tential production of 724,000 stems 
monthly. However, this production was 
not being attained at the end of 1944, 
due mainly to lack of shipping space, 
and to a lesser degree to crop losses at- 
tributed to natural causes such as blow- 
downs and blights. 

In 1942 exports amounted to only 4,- 
639,888 stems, as compared with 7,151,593 
stems in 1941 and 8,208,517 stems in 
1940. 

Exports of bananas in 1944 amounted 
to 4,495,078 stems, about 60 percent 
above the 2,664,314 stems exported in 
1943. 

Growers are now hopeful that the ba- 
nana can gradually be returned to nor- 
mal production levels. 


Colombia 


Production in Colombia has seriously 
declined, as a result of the ravages of 
sigatoka disease in the banana-produc- 
ing regions. With the closing of the 
European markets and lack of transpor- 
tation facilities during the war years, 
exports have practically ceased and only 
small quantities have been marketed 
domestically. 

In 1938, when 17,295,000 stems were 
shipped, Colombia ranked fifth in volume 
of exports from the Caribbean area. 
Of the amount exported in 1938 the 
United States received 3,751,381 stems, 
or more than half the amount exported 
that year. In 1941 exports to the United 
States declined to 2,265,133 stems. In 
1942, 1943, and 1944 exports were 
negligible. 

In January 1945, it was reported that 
large-scale plantings will be resumed 
as soon as conditions permit, and that 
Colombia will again take its place in 
world trade in bananas. 


Brazil 


Bananas are grown throughout the 
greater part of Brazil. Varieties are 
numerous, but only one, the Nanica or 
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Courtesy of Pan American Union 


Loading bananas for shipment, Costa Rica. 


Dwarf (Musa cavendishii) is of impor- 
tance in export trade. 

In the years 1936 to 1940 Brazilian ba- 
nana production increased steadily. 
Production in 1936 amounted to 75,659,- 
300 stems; in 1938, to 80,140,375; and in 
1940, to 91,667,200. 

Domestic consumption of ba‘hanas is 
large, being estimated at 69,000,000 stems 
in 1938, and at 76,000,000 stems in 1939. 
During the 5-year period 1933-37, it av- 
eraged 63,000,000 stems. 

Argentina has been Brazil’s best cus- 
tomer for bananas. In the years 1933- 
37, an average of 10,174,000 stems were 
exported each year, of which 72 percent 
went to Argentina, with the remainder 
going to Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Germany. In 1939 and 
1940, although European and United 
States markets had been lost because of 
the war and the transportation problem 
was acute, 12,045,000 and 10,069,751 stems, 
respectively, were exported, the greater 
part going to Argentina. The decrease 
in exports which occurred in 1941 when 
the total fell to 5,697,982 stems, was, ac- 
cording to the Brazilian press, the result 
of Government restricted movement of 
exports. 

Exports in 1942 totaled 3,221,389 stems, 
but in 1943 dropped to 2,150,000 stems. 

It is reported that many banana plan- 
tations on the north coast of the State 
of Sao Paulo, which is the principal 
producing zone in southeastern Brazil, 
have been abandoned. In 1944 only 
2,000,000 stems were exported. 

To offset the wartime loss in exports, 
the processing of bananas has been un- 
dertaken and a large market found in 
the United States. During 1942, 38,930 
pounds of dried and dehydrated ba- 
nanas, valued at $9,870, were shipped to 
the United States. Exports of these 
products in the first 6 months of 1943, 
increased to 190,452 pounds, valued at 
$63,338. 


Panama 


Bananas are the principal export crop 
of Panama. Most of the production is 
carried on by a large United States com- 
pany on the Pacific coast side of the 
Province of Chiriqui, where about 18,700 
acres are planted in bananas. In normal 
years this company exports approxi- 
mately 95 percent of its total produc- 
tion. Bananas also are produced in the 
Province of Darien, in the Atlantic coast 
zone of the Province of Colon, and in the 
Province of Bocas del Toro. 

In 1941, 3,968 648 stems of bananas 
were shipped from Chiriqui, but exports 
decreased to 1,718 956 stems in 1942, and 
to 945,261 stems in 1943. Exports in 1944 
are estimated at 1,000,000 stems. 

Since the war, shipments of bananas 
from the Provinces of Darien and Colon 
have practically ceased. Normal annual 
production in Darien Province is about 
46,000 stems, and in Colon from 60,000 
to 70,000 stems. Production in Bocas del 
Toro has decreased because of the prev- 
alence of the Panama disease. 


Cuba 

At one time the Johnson, or Gros 
Michel, variety of banana ranked fourth 
in value of Cuban export products. The 
peak year was 1937, when banana ex- 
ports to the United States totaled 8,533,- 
568 stems, valued at $3,352,377. Since 
that year production and exports of ba- 
nanas have declined steadily. In pre- 
war years the decline in banana produc- 
tion in Cuba was due to inroads of siga- 
toka disease, which has been prevalent 
in that country for some years. 

In the past few years the hardships 
experienced by the banana industry have 
been particularly severe. Added to the 
sigatoka disease, transportation and la- 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Bolivia 
(From U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The already-well-defined tendency of 
the Government to use the system for 
the control of foreign exchange as a 
means of controlling commerce in gen- 
eral is becoming even more pronounced. 
It is already impossible to purchase for- 
eign exchange without presenting cer- 
tificates showing that all taxes have been 
paid and that previous purchases have 
been properly discharged by presentation 
of the appropriate importation docu- 
ments. 

It also appears that the foreign-ex- 
change-control system is being used to 
improve the position of the commercial 
section of the Banco Central at the ex- 
pense of the commercial banks. The 
monthly directive of the Ministry of 
Finance concerning foreign-exchange 
quotas of all banks for the month of 
March adds to the list of firms that must 
buy exchange exclusively from the Banco 

‘Central. In keeping with the growing list 
of “monopolized” firms, the foreign-ex- 
change quota of the Banco Central for 
commerce and industry has been in- 
creased from $850,000 (U. S. currency) 
to $1,050,000, whereas the quota of the 
Banco Mercantil has been cut from 
$400,000 to $325,000. The Bancos Na- 
cional and Popular are cut from $200,000 
(U. S. currency) to $150,000 each. 

It is alleged in government circles that 
the policy of concentrating foreign-ex- 
change operations of industrial firms in 
the hands of the Banco Central is a 
logical and necessary step in keeping 
with a Supreme Decree of February 8, 
1945 which modifies the limitations on 
the Banco’s loans to industrial firms. 
The Banco may now extend loans up to 
3,000,000 bolivianos for a period up to 5 
years. The new decree also provides that 
the Banco shall exercise control over the 
industries it aids with long-term loans 
by gradually restricting their purchases 
of foreign exchange for the importation 
of raw materials. (The purpose of this 
is to compel the local production of raw 
materials, thus changing the artificial 
character of most Bolivian industries, 
which rely upon imported raw materials 
and tariff protection.) 

Further landslides on the Argentine 
railway serving Bolivia have prolonged 
the usual seasonal interruption of traffic. 
As a result, there is a grave scarcity in 
the cities of the Altiplano of meat, but- 
ter, lard, canned milk, and other canned 


foodstuffs. 
Chile 


(From the U. 8S. Embassy, Santiago) 


Chilean retail trade in late February 
and early March registered some im- 


provement, largely as the result of a 
strengthening in the. demand for popu- 
lar-priced merchandise. Stores special- 
izing in imported goods and quality lines 
not only suffered from the usual summer- 
season slump in the buying of products in 
the higher-priced brackets, but in many 
instances were unable to meet the needs 
of their clientele owing to depleted and 
odd-lot stocks which it has not been pos- 
sible to fill out and augment by foreign 
purchases. In general, importing dis- 
tributors complained that the supply sit- 
uation was tight and entertained no hope 
of alleviation in the near future because 
of the currently tight shipping situation. 
Industrial output continued to reflect the 
usual summer slow-down occasioned by 
the closing of plants for vacations and 
annual overhaul. The level of produc- 
tion, however, was higher than for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

A number of labor disputes have arisen, 
particularly in the mining industry, but 
there are indications that they will be 
settled without serious strikes or the 
closing down of properties with conse- 
quent cessation of production. 

Due to unfavorable growing conditions, 
the total production of deciduous fruits 
in 194445 is expected to be less than last 
year. The production of graded boxed 
apples is placed at 600,000 boxes, early 
pears at 20,000, and late pears at 25,000 
boxes. Exports of honeydew melons 
probably will not exceed 16,000 boxes dur- 
ing the current season. Because of un- 
favorable weather and fungus diseases, 
the total production of wheat and possi- 
bly other grains may be from 5 to 7 per- 
cent less than in the 1943-44 crop year. 

Large-scale sugar-beet cultivation is 
being planned for 1945-46 which, if suc- 
cessful and later expanded, may result 
in the country becoming self-sufficient 
in sugar within a decade. Sugar im- 
ports, over the past 5 years, have aver- 
aged 147,000 metric tons annually, almost 
97 percent being raw cane sugar from 
Peru. 

There were no outstanding financial 
developments during the past 4 weeks. 
According to the local press, officials of 
the Government are studying the regu- 
lation of certain laws with the view to 
granting special guaranties and facilities 
to local and foreign capital that may seek 
investment in productive enterprises and 
in Chilean credit and social-welfare in- 
stitutions. 

According to a recent announcement, 
the commercial convention between Chile 
and Belgium has been extended for a 
6 months’ period beginning January 1, 
1945, and the commercial treaty between 
Chile and Peru has been extended for 
1 year from February 10, 1945. 

In order to provide a more adequate 
system of price control and rationing, 


the Executive is considering obtaining 
United States specialists to study the ex- 
isting rationing and price-control regu- 


lations. 
Colombia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


The extraordinary session of the Co- 
lombian Congress closed in Bogota on 
February 16 after passing legislation 
which authorized the Government to 
acquire the British-owned La Dorada 
railway, approved the 5-year plan for 
agricultural promotion, and ratified the 
previous presidential decree concerning 
labor contracts, strikes, and special la- 
bor jurisdiction. The projected petro- 
leum law was not passed during this 
session. The “state of siege’ was of- 
ficially lifted by the Government on 
February 22, after all special legislation 
issued by presidential decree had been 
ratified by the Colombian Congress. A 
special session of Congress has been 
called for May 2, 1945. 

Gold reserves reported by the Bank 
of the Republic (Banco de la Republica) 
in February were 1.1 percent above the 
preceding month. An increase of 2.7 
percent in the circulating medium dur- 
ing the same period was also reported. 
An extraordinary volume of import li- 
censes was issued during January and 
February. The total value of import 
licenses granted during this period 
reached $67,000,000 United S‘ates cur- 
rency, greatly surpassing any previous 
records on such licenses since the Office 
of Exchange Control (La Oficina de Con- 
trol de Cambios) was established. 

The authority of Colombian consuls to 
extend indefinitely the period of valida- 
tion of import licenses was revoked effec- 
tive January 1, 1945. The initial issu- 
ance of such licenses, as well as the re- 
validation of those previously issued, is 
now handled by the Colombian Office of 
Exchange, Import, and Export Control 
(La Oficina de Control de Cambios, Im- 
portaciones, y Exportaciones), and the 
period of validation has been extended 
to 1 year from the date of issue. 

The inflationary movement has been 
arrested, according to recent indexes. 
The Government has acceded to a re- 
quest from the Association of Manufac- 
turers for suspension of the application 
of an anti-inflationary measure requir- 
ing the larger companies operating in 
Colombia to invest 20 percent of their 
net profits in nontransferable certificates 
of deposit with the Bank of the Repub- 
lic to the extent of postponing the re- 
quirements of the law until March 31, 
1945. The question is to be studied 
meanwhile by the newly formed Eco- 
nomic Defense Board (Comisién de la 
Defensa Ecénomica Nacional) with the 
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possibility of modifying, if not totally 
suspending, the law. 

Stocks of the principal concerns quotea 
on the Exchange in Bogota fluctuated 
slightly during February, closing at 
about the same level as for the preced- 
ing month. The volume of transactions 
was also light in comparison with that 
of recent months. 

Petroleum production has decreased 
this year, while gold production, which 
had been decreasing recently, has re- 
acted slightly. 

A substantial number of marginal gold- 
mining enterprises have been forced to 
close down within recent months because 
of deterioration of equipment and diffi- 
culties in obtaining replacements or 
spare parts; increasing material, labor, 
and transportation costs; and a fixed 
purchase price on gold as set by the Bank 
of the Republic. Colombian mining in- 
terests have brought to the attention 
of the Government the gravity of the 
situation confronting their industry and 
have requested a series of concessions in- 
cluding relief from certain bond pur- 
chase and tax requirements, as well as 
a slight increase in the local gold-pur- 
chase rate. 

The approval by Congress of the 5-year 
agricultural promotion plan included a 
budget calling for the expenditure, in 
approximately equal annual installments, 
of 39,000,000 pesos (approximately $22,- 
285,000) over the 5-year period begin- 
ning in 1945. The object of the plan is 
to increase agricultural production in 
Colombia, which at present is insufficient 
for domestic needs. The means for ac- 
complishment include education of farm- 
ers in better methods, crops, and equip- 
ment, and the distribution of seeds. A 
manager has been appointed for the 
National Supply Institute (Instituto Na- 
cional de Abastecimientos), the newly 
formed organization to deal in and con- 
trol the price of farm commodities. 

The local coffee market in Colombia 
was very quiet during February. Reg- 
istrations of coffee sales to nonquota 
countries were resumed by the Office of 
Exchange Control on February 17, but 
were not opened for the United States. 
Reports concerning the possible sale of 
500,000 bags of coffee to the United States 
Army were received in Colombia with 
considerable interest. The Office of Ex- 
change Control announced that, up to 
February 20, 3,352,920 bags of coffee had 
been registered and 2,858,720 bags li- 
censed of the 1944-45 quota. Reports on 
coffee crops were favorable and improve- 
ment was noted in internal transporta- 
tion, although there was comparatively 
little movement of coffee during Feb- 
ruary. 

The National Railways have an- 
nounced that work will proceed as rap- 
idly as funds are made available toward 
the construction of a railway connection 
over the Quindio Mountain Range be- 
tween Armenia and Ibague. Proceedings 
have not commenced toward the estab- 
lishment of a valuation on or expropria- 
tion of the La Dorada Railway, one of 
the two remaining foreign-owned lines 
Still operating in Colombia. Changes 
and improvements in local airplane 
itineraries were made effective during 
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February, as the result of receipt by 
Avianca of new airplane equipment. Ex- 
clusive cargo-carrying flights on fixed 
itineraries have been introduced into Co- 
lombia for the first time as a conseqence 
of this procurement. Port conditions in 
Colombia improved considerably during 
February, with Buenaventura, Carta- 
gena, and Barranquilla reportedly being 
free of congestion and able to receive 
ocean-going vessels. 

The presidential decree concerning 
labor, which was ratified by the last ses- 
sion of the Colombian Congress, appears 
to be causing controversy and dissatis- 
faction, particularly among employees. 
Provisions for the regulation of child 
labor and the payment of pensions after 
20 years’ service are generally consid- 
ered to be an improvement over the orig- 
inal decree, but others are regarded, 
especially by labor itself, as having been 
weakened in the final law. No regula- 
tions based upon this new labor law have 


been issued. 
Cuba 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


With the 1945 sugar-grinding season 
now in full swing, the already accelerated 
tempo of Cuban business activities has 
been further increased. All but two of 
Cuba’s active sugar mills have begun 
operations, and more than 1,500,000 short 
tons of raw sugar have already been 
produced. Sugar of the 1945 crop is 
moving to the United States despite the 
fact that negotiations for the sale of 
the crop have not yet been concluded. 

A Government decree recenjly promul- 
gated provides that 30 percent of the net 
returns from the sale of blackstrap mo- 
lasses must be turned over to the cane 
growers; heretofore the returns from this 
sugar byproduct were retained by the 
mill owners. Another decree reportedly 
has been signed waiving part of the 
sugar-production taxes of mills located 
in the two western Provinces, so as to 
alleviate the losses which they suffered 
from the October hurricane. 

The very severe and prolonged drought 
throughout the entire Island is having 
far-reaching repercussions. The lack of 
rain is retarding normal spring plant- 
ings of corn and peanuts and is ma- 
terially reducing sugarcane weights and 
tobacco yields. Poor pastures are re- 
sulting in an acute shortage of milk and 
other dairy products. 

Demonstrations in Habana reflected 
public concern with regard to the milk 
scarcity; canned-milk shipments from 
the United States have been insufficient 
so far to offset the increased demand 
and the reduced production. Beef, lard, 
and soap are also scarce and the season- 
ally large purchasing power has caused 
a heavy run on foodstuffs and on con- 
sumer goods in general. 

The Minister of Labor, in a series of 
resolutions, extended to workers in sugar 
refineries and in distilleries operated as 
adjuncts to sugar mills, the wage in- 
creases granted canefield and sugar-mill 
workers by decree No. 177 of January 17, 
1945, and made this decree retroactive 
to January 1, 1945. Port and maritime 
laborers’ demands for higher wages, 
which had been insistently voiced since 
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the wages of sugar workers were raised, 
led to the promulgation of a decree in- 
creasing their wages by 20 percent. 

Although several minor strikes were 
reported throughout the Island, there 
are at present no important labor con- 
flicts, and, with the grinding season in 
full swing, employment has reached its 
seasonal peak. 

Appropriations for public works total- 
ing well over 2,000,000 pesos were ap- 
proved by the Cabinet during the month 
of February, although actual work on 
the projects covered by these appropria- 
tions and others already initiated was 
handicapped to some extent by the lack 
of sufficient equipment. 

A new 3- to 5-year domestic air-mail 
contract has been awarded the Com- 
pahia Cubana de Aviacion which, under 
the terms thereof, will institute night 
flying between Habana and Santiago de 
Cuba. A decree has been promulgated 
declaring privately owned and operated 
airports in Cuba open to public use upon 
payment of landing and other charges 
to be established by the Government. 
Control of civil aviation, formerly exer- 
cised by the Cuban Army and other offi- 
cial entities, was vested in the Cuban 
National ‘Transportation Commission. 
Proposals are now being made for the 
prompt establishment of an independent 
civil aviation authority. 

The commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to study the several existing 
projects for a Cuban Central Bank is 
continuing its deliberations and will re- 
portedly submit its findings to the Presi- 
dent during the next few weeks. Fa- 
vorable economic conditions continued 
to be reflected in Government revenue 
receipts, regular budgetary revenues col- 
lected from January 1 to March 3, 1945, 
totaling 30,555,375 pesos, as compared 
with 24,971,144 pesos collected during 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


Haiti 
(From U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince) 


Of utmost importance to the Repub- 
lic of Haiti in recent weeks have been 
the negotiations between the Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Co. and the Haitian 
Government relative to the renewal of 
the company’s contract, which expired 
Feburary 25, 1945, and by virtue of which 
it has enjoyed since 1935 a monopoly 
over the buying for export of all the 
Gros Michel variety of bananas produced 
in Haiti. Efforts of various independent 
traders to break the monopoly during the 
past year have heightened the general 
interest in the proceedings, and the press 
has been particularly voluble in its com- 
mentaries. Banana exports normally 
rank among the first of Haiti’s exports 
after coffee, and play an important role 
in the country’s economic life. The com- 
pany has recently been paying the high- 
est prices ever paid locally, namely $0.63 
per standard stem when bought by the 
company from producers not under par- 
ticipation contract, and $0.23 per stand- 
ard stem when bought from planters 
under contract with the company. In- 
dependent buyers have been giving the 
company keen competition, and exports 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Machinery and Materials for Metal- 
lurgical Establishments Producing for 
National Defense Exempted From Import 
Duties Exemption of duties on the im- 
portation into Argentina of machinery 
and materials not produced within the 
country and destined for use by metal- 
lurgical establishments whose activities 
are connected with the production of ma- 
terials needed for national defense was 
granted by Executive Decree No. 20,976. 
This decree amplifies decree No. 5,742 of 
August 16, 1943. 

Antimony Ore: Duty-Free When Im- 
ported for Manufacturing Metallic Anti- 
mony (Regulus).—Antimony ore, im- 
ported into Argentina for the purpose of 
manufacturing metallic antimony (regu- 
lus), was declared free of import duties 
by Executive Decree No. 22,813, dated 
August 25, 1944. This exemption from 
duties is to be renewed every 6 months, 
until such time as the Department of War 
and Agriculture consider it no longer 
necessary to grant such exemption. The 
purpose of the decree is to aid develop- 
ment of the domestic metallurgic in- 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Company To Make Improve- 
ments.—Improvements, estimated to cost 
$9,000,000, are to be made by the Com- 
panhia Mogiana de Estradas de Ferro 
(Mogiana Railroad Co.) which operates a 
meter-gage line in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Various stretches of the trunk line are 
to be straightened and grades eased; 
heavier rails are to be laid; new bridges 
are to be built; and new rolling stock is 
to be acquired. On one of the branch 
lines a complete new line is contem- 
plated. 

Some discussion has been had con- 
cerning gradual electrification of the 
trunk line and widening the gage of the 
railroad. It is believed, however, that 
these projects are not beyond the pre- 
liminary planning stage at this time. 

Air-Cargo Service Inaugurated.—Via- 
cao Aerea Santos Dumont, S. A., inaugu- 
rated a new coastwise air-cargo service 
to Salvador (Baia), Brazil, in December. 
Present flights are between Rio de Janeiro 
and Recife, with stops in Vitoria and Sal- 
vador. It is expected that the service 
will be extended to Fortaleza. 
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Saettcaih, Honduras 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction and Mainte- 
nance.—The 1945 highway budget 
for British Honduras includes $225,000 
for construction and $103,000 for main- 
tenance. Plans include replacement of 
the present bridge over Roaring Creek 
on the highway described as the Western 
Road. In 1943 and 1944 $200,000 was 
spent on construction, principally on the 
Western Road, and $168,000 was spent in 
the same 2 years on maintenance. 

The total mileage of asphalt-surfaced, 
improved-earth roads in the Colony is 
now 131, and there are 97 miles of non- 
surfaced, improved-earth, sand, clay, 
gravel, and dirt roads. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


No great economic changes occurred 
in Trinidad and Tobago during 1944, al- 
though war conditions kept the position 
abnormal. The production and refining 
of oil, the only major industry, continued 
at a high level, and there was a large vol- 











The Cover Picture 





Radio Station CARVE 


The cover picture on this week’s 
magazine is the master control 
room and one of the studios of 
Radio CARVE, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, showing the United States 
influence in studio design and, par- 
ticularly, the use of United States 
equipment. 

This picture has been made 
available for our use through the 
courtesy of the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
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ume of exports. Little asphalt was 
shipped, however, and transshipments of 
bauxite from the Guianas declined no- 
ticeably. Production of tropical com- 
mercial agricultural crops continued to 
decline. The shipping situation with re- 
spect to supply for the Colony itself, as 
distinguished from in transit, improved; 
there were no drastic shortages of food 
or supplies during the year, although the 
situation remained far from satisfactory. 
Production of food crops increased. 
General commerce, although confined to 
war necessities and under strict govern- 
ment control, continued very active. 
The shortage of tires, parts for motor- 
cars, and equipment for the railways 
hampered local transportation. Con- 
struction of United States military and 
naval bases was completed, and as a re- 
sult labor was more generally available, 
although many workers were reluctant 
to return to their former occupations. 
The cost-of-living index remained fairly 
steady at 194 (1935=100). The esti- 
mated revenue of the Colony for 1944 
was approximately $29,000,000, of which 
about $12,000,000 came from customs 
duties and excise taxes and $5,000,000 
from income taxes. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sugar production in Trinidad has de- 
creased steadily since the outbreak of the 
war. From a peak of 150,000 tons in 
1937, the crop fell to 71,000 tons in 1943, 
gaining slightly in 1944 to 74,343 tons. 
The decline was caused partly by un- 
favorable weather conditions and the 
outbreak of a pest known as froghopper, 
but princ'pally by the labor shortage. 
As a resul. of representations made to 
the Government of the United Kingdom 
the price for export sugar has been raised 
48 cents (British West Indian currency) 
per hundredweight for 1945. Following 
this, an agreement was reached providing 
an increase of 15 percent of the basic 
wage rates to field and factory workers, 
to be effective from the beginning of the 
1945 sugar harvest. Other provisions of 
the agreement are holidays with pay, 
time and a half for work in excess of 8 
hours per day, and double time for work 
in excess of 8 hours on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The 1944 cocoa crop showed an in- 
crease over the preceding year and 
amounted to about 12,000,000 pounds. 
Cocoa areas have shrunk from 200,000 
acres to 20,000 under the impact of the 
disease witches’-broom, the labor short- 
age, and other difficulties arising from 
the war. However, news of a severe out- 
break of “swollen root” affecting the Gold 
Coast production appears to have given 
impetus to Trinidad cocoa growers in the 
hope of better prices on a short market. 
The Government has endeavored to re- 
habilitate the industry by distribution of 
plants of the heavy bearing trees, which 
will be planted on good cocoa soil and are 
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expected to bear the first crop in 4 or 5 
years. 

Rubber production rose from 300,000 
pounds in 1943 to 450,000 in 1944. This 
increase waS accomplished under the 
close supervision of representatives of 
the United States Rubber Development 
Corporation, which purchases the entire 
output. 

Coconut production held at average 
level and was wholly absorbed by the 
local vegetable fat and oil industry. The 
embargo on exports was maintained. 
Coffee production was low and exports 
small. Tonka beans were in considerable 
demand, and the crops were good. 
Grapefruit and other citrus crops re- 
mained steady, but exports were small. 
Food crops increased under Government 
pressure for greater self-support. 


COMMERCE AND TRADE 


Under war regulations licenses are re- 
quired for all commercial transactions 
involving foreign trade; although such 
licenses are generally issued only with re- 
spect to commodities necessary for the 
war effort or for maintenance of essential 
services, nevertheless the total volume of 
trade was very high. Exports to the 
United States during 1944 amounted to 
$4,500,000 out of an estimated total of 
$10,000,000. The principal items were 
petroleum, cocoa, and bauxite ore. Im- 
ports of foodstuffs, clothing, machinery, 
and construction materials totaled ap- 
proximately $60,000,000, some $20,000,000 
coming from the United States. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Communications between Trinidad and 
Tobago have remained sketchy and un- 
satisfactory. The addition of a number 
of new busses is expected to relieve the 
internal transportation problem to some 
extent. The British West Indian Air- 
ways has recently received three air- 
planes from Canada, and this has some- 
what improved the service to Barbados. 
The company is said to be planning ex- 
tension of its service to other British- 
owned islands. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


The cost-of-living index for the aver- 
age workingman’s family, which was at 
195 for January 1944 (base 1935=100), 
rose between February and April to 197, 
dropped in May to 194, and to 193 in 
October, where it remained to the end 
of the year. Food-rationing plans were 
abandoned and none put into effect. 
Although several recapping plants were 
established, the shortage of tires is felt 
more and more acutely. The quota of 
new tires for 1945 has been drastically 
reduced. The housing problem is still 
acute and the slum-clearance plan, un- 
dertaken in Port-of-Spain and San Fer- 
nando, has by no means alleviated the 
difficulties. The water supply of Port-of- 
Spain was a topic of controversy during 
the entire year. Certain temporary 
measures were adopted but they do not 
solve the problem of distribution. 


Transport and Communication 


Road Construction, Bahamas.—The 
sum of $220,000 has been appropriated 
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for road construction on two islands of 
the Bahamas: the island of Grand Ba- 
hama receives $20,000, and $200,000 has 
been designated for the island of Eleu- 
thera. 

The island of Grand Bahama is to con- 
struct a road 4 miles in length and 14 
feet in width to connect West End with 
Eight Mile Rock, which will open up what 
is said to be good farming land. The 
road is to be constructed of crushed rock 
with a macadam surface. 

The new road in Eleuthera is to be 71 
miles in length and 16 feet wide. It will 
extend from Gregory Town to Banner- 
man Town in a section of good farm land. 
The road is to be built of crushed rock 
with an oiled surface and it will have 
soft shoulders 4 feet wide on either side. 
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Canada 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone Statistics —-The number of 
telephones in service in Canada in 1943 
reached a new peak of 1,692,162, an in- 
crease during that year of 64,387, and an 
increase in 10 years of 499,832 telephones, 
according to statistics released in Janu- 
ary 1945. 

The largest numerical increase during 
1943 was in 2-party lines, which in- 
creased 7.4 percent, or by 32,421. Private 
branch exchange and extension tele- 
phones increased 4.4 percent, or by 
13,638, and residence extensions dropped 
2.6 percent, by 1,294. Telephones on in- 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


“If We Have Increased Exports They Will Ultimately Have To Be Paid for by 
Foreign Goods and Services” 


The important thing about our foreign trade is not its size but its signifi- 
It is part of a historically established world system of making goods 
and services and disposing of them. If we can’t dispose of them, they back 
up somewhere in the system as a bottleneck, holding up everything behind 


In the matter of size, our immediate post-war exports are speculatively 
estimated to be upward of six billions of dollars a year in goods and services 
and to furnish employment in the United States for perhaps 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 Americans. They may make the difference between a satisfactory 
and an unsatisfactory level of post-war jobs, just as it is the last few inches 


In contrast to the ordinary contribution of our foreign trade in raising 
the level of jobs, you may be interested in the extraordinary computation of 
a Statistician who figured out what would come of it if the rest of the world 
were supplied with automobiles and radios in the same proportions as the 


He figured it would take the entire radio industry of the United States 55 
years, working full time on nothing but export orders. 
motive industry, likewise, would have 75 years of work ahead of it. 

You will recognize immediately, that we cannot tap this great pool of export 
employment until we can answer the very simple question: What are our 
foreign customers going to use for money? How are they going to pay? 

The answer is that they can only pay in the long run with their own 
That is what puts a stop-limit on international trans- 
If we accept anything else but goods and services as the end-run 
of the transactions, we are simply giving things away. 

Yet, you will all recall that the disregard of this simple truth was the out- 
standing characteristic of international trade in the interval since the last 
war. We avoided receiving goods and services in payment, by lending 
money to our foreign customers with which they paid for their current pur- 
But that only gained time. The loans matured and so did the 
unsolved problem of international transfer of goods and services. 
ally two-thirds of our dollar loans abroad landed in default. 

On the way out of the Great Depression and particularly since the 
beginning of the present war, a scaling down of these obligations, and our 
increased dollar purchases of war supplies and services abroad have brought 
the international credit situation to a point where it appears possible to 


When we lend abroad again in order to 
move our capital goods and employ our producing force promptly in the 
post-war period, let us act in full knowledge that we have only bought a 
Instead of letting it run out again, let use use it to launch world 
trade in the direction of expansion based on the recognition that if we 
have increased exports they will ultimately have to be paid for by foreign 


(From an address by Ira Mosher, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, at a dinner of the Economic Club of New York.) 
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dividual lines increased 1.2 percent; on 
4-party lines, 8.9 percent; and on rural 
lines (more than 4 to one line), 3.4 per- 
cent. Public pay telephones also showed 
an increase. 

The total number of telephones on 
automatic switchboards (dial telephones 
of which more than 93 percent were in 
59 cities) increased by 30,588, or 3.3 per- 
cent; manual switchboards by 33,799, or 
4.3 percent. 

The estimated number of conversations 
or completed calls totaled 2,979,793,917, 
which included 50,347,917 long-distance 
calls and an estimated 2,929,446,000 local 
calls. This was a new high record for 
long-distance calls, but a slight reduc- 
tion in local calls from the 1942 and 1941 
estimates. 


Ceylon 


Transport and Communication 


Post-War Commercial Air Service Pos- 
sibilities —The Ceylon Government is 
reported to be giving consideration to 
the development of commercial air serv- 
ices after the war. Weather and cli- 
matic conditions in Ceylon are favorable 
for fiying. Ceylon’s geographic loca- 
tion—off the tip of India, midway be- 
tween Egypt and Australia, and between 
East Africa and Asia—is another impor- 
tant factor which may make Ceylon an 
important center for future internation- 
al air routes of the Middle East and 
Indian Ocean areas. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war, 
Ceylon was not on any trunk air route, 
the only air service being an Indian air 
line connecting the island with the in- 
ternational services crossing northern 
India. In 1939, there were only two civil 
airports in Ceylon, but as a result of the 
war airports have been developed and 
enlarged, and adequate ground facilities, 
including radio and field lighting, for 
handling the postwar civil air traffic are 
being constructed. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Agricultural Credit.—According to 
figures reported by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Farmers’ Bank of China, 
which since 1942 has been the bank des- 
ignated by the Government to handle 
rural credit, its agricultural loans in 
Free China totaled more than CN$2,- 
700,000,000 in 1944. These included pro- 
duction loans for the purchase of farm 
equipment and livestock; advances for 
the purchase of marketing facilities; ex- 
tension loans for increasing the cultiva- 
tion of certain crops and improving 
farming methods and conditions; loans 
for irrigation and drainage projects; 
and loans to aid rural businesses. 

Of these, agricultural production and 
irrigation loans have bulked the largest, 
comprising three-fourths of the total 
outstanding agricultural advances. Ag- 
ricultural marketing and _ extension 
loans, next in importance, aggregated 
more than CN$350,009,000, whereas ad- 
vances made to benefit rural businesses 
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Philatelic Notes: Venezuela 


The issuance of 930,000 stamps 
of varying denominations was de- 
creed by the President of Venezu- 
ela on January 30, 1945, in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Antonio José 
de Sucre, who was named Grand 
Marshal of Ayacucho by the Great 
Liberator Simon Bolivar after the 
Battle of Ayacucho, Peru, on De- 
cember 9, 1824, which ultimately 
led to the liberation of the Bolivar- 
ian States of South America— 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, 
and Venezuela. 
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comprised a very small percentage of the 
total, amounting to only approximately 
CN$80,000,000. A period of from 1 to 3 
years is permitted for the amortization 
of most loans, depending upon the type 
of advance; irrigation loans may be 
amortized over a period of 10 years. 

Agricultural production loans of the 
Farmers’ Bank of China totaled about 
CN$1,000,000,000, a figure, it must be ob- 
served, which is less substantial than it 
appears, because of the existing inflation 
and currency depreciation in Free China. 
Exchange values of the Chinese yuan 
on the (black) market during 1944 varied 
from about 200:1 to 500:1 in relation to 
the United States dollar. Granted for 
the purpose of enabling cooperatives and 
farmers’ organizations to increase their 
agricultural production, the loans— 
amounting to about CN$1,000 per farmer 
and secured by the joint liability of the 
borrowers—are used chiefly to purchase 
seeds, fertilizers, food, livestock, and farm 
tools, and implements. The loans are 
administered through the facilities of the 
cooperative banks, the branch offices of 
the Farmers’ Bank, and the joint com- 
mission of the Farmers’ Bank and the 
Provincial governments. 

Irrigation loans are used chiefly for the 
construction of canals and dams, the cre- 
ation of reservoirs and drainage systems, 
and for similar projects usually under- 
taken by the local Provincial govern- 
ments. The Farmers’ Bank of China, to- 
gether with the Water Conservancy Com- 
mission, supply the major portion of the 
funds for these projects, with the local 
governments being responsible for repay- 
ment of the loans. 

Agricultural produce marketing loans, 
which are made for the purpose of pro- 
moting the production and facilitating 
the marketing and storage of such agri- 
cultural products as cotton, silk, sugar, 
and tobacco, have amounted to a total 
of about CN$240,000,000. Not only has 
the bank aided in the marketing and 
processing of the product, but it has set 
up granaries for the storage of food sup- 
plies serving as security when the loans 
are granted. Inthe past year 14 of these 
granaries have been opened by the Farm- 
ers’ Bank in Szechwan Province alone. 

Agricultural extension loans are a com- 
paratively new phase of agricultural 
credit offered by the Farmers’ Bank of 
China. Their purpose is (1) to encour- 
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age the production of special materials 
during wartime and (2) to promote the 
use of better farming methods and scien- 
tific agriculture. Actually better farm- 
ing and living conditions are the objec- 
tives of all agricultural credit, and al] 
types of agricultural loans are thus re- 
lated to extension loans, but strictly 
speaking, these latter are for the pur- 
chase of improved varieties of seeds, bet- 
ter breeds of livestock, and farm supplies 
of a scientific nature. 

The loans made to farmers and indus- 
trial cooperatives engaged in rural in- 
dustries such as weaving, paper making, 
tanning, and pottery making are made 
in collaboration with the Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperative Association. Their 
purpose is to utilize surplus agricultural 
labor and local cheap agricultural raw 
materials and to supply the military and 
civilian needs as well as exports. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Training Program  An- 
nounced.—The first 39 of a group of 110 
Chinese engineers who are to be trained 
on American railroads have arrived in 
the United States, according to a recent 
announcement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The other trainees are 
expected to follow later in the year. 

The English-speaking trainees are 
graduate engineers of Chinese colleges 
and have had a minimum of 3 years’ 
continuous experience on railroads in 
China. They have been selected for 
their ability, leadership, scholastic at- 
tainment, and aptitude for railroad 
work, it is stated. 

While in this country the Chinese will 
take a special training course which has 
been worked out with the cooperation of 
American management and labor offi- 
cials. They will receive practical ex- 
perience, and frequently will be shifted 
from place to place. All will return to 
their own country when their training 
has been completed. 

The purpose of the training program is 
to educate these Chinese railroad men 
in the science of railroading as carried 
on in the United States so that they will 
be better able to help the Chinese rail- 
roads meet urgent war and post-war 
needs. 

The Chinese will be trained on 12 rail- 
roads with topographic conditions some- 
what similar to those on Chinese rail- 
way lines. Western railroads which will 
take a total of 60 trainees, are the Santa 
Fe, the Burlington, the Milwaukee, the 
Illinois Central, the Southern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, and the Great North- 
ern. The other 50 will be assigned to 
five eastern railroads, including the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
New York Central, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and the Southern. 

The move to give Chinese railroad of- 
ficials the benefit of experience on Amer- 
ican railroads was initiated some time 
ago by the Chinese Government through 
China Defense Supplies, Inc., now the 
Chinese Supplies Commission, which 
handles Lend-Lease negotiations with 
the United States Government. 

Cableways Constructed in Chung- 
king. —Inauguration of the cable-tram- 
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way service in Chungking, China, was 
expected in February, according to the 
Chinese press. This new step in pas- 
senger traffic services and facilities has 
no counterpart in China. Construction 
was started in July 1944 on the cable 
tramway which operates from the Wang- 
jJungmen ferry landing (Gazing Dragon 
Gate) on the north bank of the Yangtze 
River to Lin Sen Road in Chungking. 
The total estimated cost is CN$46,790,000. 

Between the ferry landing and the 
street, double 1-meter-gage rails, com- 
plete with ties, are laid, similar to those 
used on light railways. Two cars. will 
be operated simultaneously, one moving 
upward while the other moves downward. 
Each car weighs 6 tons when empty and 
744 tons when fully loaded. The time 
required to make a trip between the 
terminals is 342 minutes. It is estimated 
that including the time for loading and 
unloading of passengers each of the two 
cars make 10 trips an hour, and that 
they will be able to carry 10,008 pas- 
sengers every day on a 10-hour a day 
operation basis. 

When the cable tramway is in opera- 
tion, cross-door turnstiles will be used 
at either terminal. They will automat- 
ically open the door of the car and keep 
count of the number of passengers. A 
special coin will be used in lieu of tickets 
City power is to be used to operate the 
cable cars which are to be fixed with a 
safety device to be used in the event 
that the power supply is stopped. 

A freight-hauling cableway at the 
Chialing wharf at Chaotienman is to be 
built at an estimated cost of CN$28,300,- 
000 to carry freight up to the street after 
being unloaded from river steamers and 
junks. This cableway is expected to be 
in operation by July 1945. Present plans 
are to build a tower 26 meters in height 
at the river bank to provide a vertical lift 
to move the freight. The load will be 
transferred to the horizontal incline and 
carried on a cable in circular motion. 
The constantly moving cable is expected 
to carry about 15 tons an hour. A 100- 
square meter warehouse is to be built at 
street level at the top of the Chaotien- 
man steps to store an estimated 250 tons 
of goods. 

Highway Construction.—Construction 
work on the Lanchow-Ningsia highway, 
in Free China, which will connect the 
capital cities of Kansu and Ningsia Prov- 
inces, continued during December, and 
it was expected at that time that the 
highway would be completed by January 
1845. The roadbed is surfaced with two 
packed layers of loess earth, beneath 
which is a broken-stone foundation. 
The width of the road is a full 7.5 
meters. Construction of this highway 
began early in 1944 with an original ap- 
propriation of CN$23,000,000. 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Food Products Made of a 
Mixture of Wheat Flour and Powdered 
Milk Classified for Duty Purposes.— 
Food products imported into Cuba com- 
posed of a mixture of wheat flour and 
powdered milk are to be dutiable under 
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customs tariff item 273-E according to 
Cuban customs circular No. 23 of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945. 

[Cuban customs tariff item No. 273-E 
covers “other preserved foods not specifically 
classified.” The duty for United States 
products is $0.144 per kilogram plus a surtax 
of 10 percent of the duty; imports from other 
countries are subject to rate of $0.288 per 
kilogram plus a surtax of 12 percent of the 
duty.] 

Imports of Ammonium Superphos- 
phates Classified for Duty Purposes.— 
Ammonium superphosphates imported 
into Cuba are to be dutiable under cus- 
toms tariff item 95-D according to Cuban 
customs circular No. 8 of January 11, 
1945. 

[Cuban customs tariff item 95-D covers 
specifically sulfate of ammonia; sulfate of 
aluminum; phosphates and superphosphates 
of lime; nitrates of potash and of soda; sul- 
fate of potash, muriate, or chloride of potas- 
sium, not over 97 percent pure, and mono- 
ammonium phosphate. Imports from all 
countries are duty-free.] 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: Samples 
Imported by Mail Continue Subject to 
Import Duties.—Samples of pharmaceu- 
tical specialties (or patent medicines) 
sent to Cuba by mail continue subject 
to import duties according to Cuban cus- 
toms circular No. 16 of February 1, 1945. 
This circular was issued by the Cuban Di- 
rector General of Customs to reaffirm 
circular No. 5 of February 10, 1932, which 
had previously established this regula- 
tion. 

Agreement Concluded With Ecuador 
for Reciprocal Purchases of Rice and 
Sugar.—An agreement between the Gov- 
ernments of Cuba and Ecuadoy for the 
reciprocal purchases of Cuban sugar and 
Ecuadoran rice was signed at Habana 
on February 1, 1945. 

Under the agreement Cuba will sell to 
Ecuador (and Ecuador agrees to buy) at 
least 10,000 metric tons of refined sugar. 
The agreed price is $3.25 per 100 pounds 
of raw sugar f. 0. b. Cuban port. This 











Sweden’s Trade Sharply 
Cut in 1944 


In 1944 Sweden’s foreign trade, 
imports and exports combined, 
amounted to 11,600,000 tons, $627,- 
750,000 in value, as compared with 
19,390,000 tons valued at $746,500,- 
000 in 1943, according to a state- 
ment by the American-Swedish 
News Exchange. (The figures for 
1939 were 37,137,000 tons and $1,- 
096,829,000.) Last year Sweden 
supplied Russia with $10,000,000 
worth of goods, while Finland re- 
ceived $17,250,000 worth. 

Since the new year—the Swed- 
ish statement asserts—even the 
small amount of trade which 
Sweden had maintained with Ger- 
many ceased entirely. Last fall 
Sweden withdrew its shipping to 
Germany and closed its Baltic 
ports to foreign vessels. Trade 
with neutral Switzerland has also 
ceased, as the Germans now refuse 
transit. 
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raw sugar, in amount sufficient to pro- 
duce 10,000 tons of refined sugar, will 
be delivered to a Cuban refinery which 
will refine it and deliver the sugar to 
Ecuador under an agreement between 
the refinery and the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment. The Cuban Government will see 
to it that the Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute issues the necessary licenses for 
this operation. 

On its part Ecuador will make available 
for sale to Cuba during 1945, a minimum 
of 500,000 quintals (of 100 pounds each) 
of Canilla rice. Of this amount, the 
Ecuadoran Government agrees to sell di- 
rectly to the Cuban Government or to 
importers designated by it, at a maximum 
price of $8 per quintal c. i. f. Habana, 
packed in jute or cotton containers, 
150,000 quintals, one-half of which will 
contain not over 15 percent broken rice 
and not more than 2 percent stained 
rice; the other half may have from 2 to 
3 percent stained rice, but not over 15 
percent broken rice. This amount of 
150,000 quintals will be shipped within 90 
days, on ships provided by the Ecuadoran 
Government. Credits for payment will 
be opened within 8 days from the date of 
the agreement. 

The remaining 350,000 quintals will be 
made available to Cuban importers, for 
shipment during June through Septem- 
ber of the present year, and the Ecua- 
doran Government undertakes to issue 
the necessary permits so that this 
amount may be exported directly by 
Ecuadoran exporters. No price is set 
for these 350,000 quintals, but Ecuador 
agrees to take steps to have this rice sold 
to Cuban importers at prices which will 
permit the maintenance of Cuban ceil- 
ing prices in effect during the months 
of shipment. The Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment may establish a time limit of 45 
days from May 1, 1945, within which 
Cuban purchasers will have to decide 
whether or not they will buy all or part 
of this remainder of 350,000 quintals of 
rice. The usual commercial guaranties 
as to quality, weight, and containers will 
apply to these shipments. 

In order that Cuban commission 
houses may not be excluded from the 
transactions pertaining to the purchase 
of 150,000 quintals of Ecuadorian rice, the 
Government of Ecuador will pay to the 
Cuban Commission Merchants Associ- 
ation, either directly or for the account 
of the Ecuadoran exporters, the sum of 
$0.025 per bag of rice. The Cuban Com- 
mission Merchants Association will dis- 
tribute this amount to the commission 
merchants who usually handle imports 
of rice from Ecuador, in proportions to 
be established, or will apply these funds 
for other economic-social purposes. 
This feature, however. is not to serve 
as a precedent for future operations di- 
rectly between Ecuadoran exporters and 
Cuban importers. 

The present agreement applies to 
transactions for 1945 only. However, 
before the end of the year, the two gov- 
ernments may initiate new conversa- 
tions regarding the desirability of ex- 
tending the agreement for an additional 
period, either in its original form or with 
such modifications as may be agreed 
upon. 
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Ecuador 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Exports Limited to Volume of 
Sugar Imports.—The exportation of rice 
from Ecuador has been limited exclu- 
sively to the firms that commit them- 
selves to import first-class sugar in equal 
quantity to the rice they export by an 
Executive decree published in Quito, 
January 9, 1945. This measure provides 
preference for firms that can promise 
fastest delivery of sugar and their bids 
for this business must be presented to 
the Ministry of Economy to obtain per- 
mits for the exportation of their rice. 
It also provides for a maximum export 
quota of 150,000 quintals ‘(of 46 kilo- 
grams). Furthermore, rice exporters 
that adhere to this decree shall be ex- 
empted from all taxes applicable to such 
exports and likewise those applicable to 
sugar imports including the exchange 


surcharge. 
Ethiopia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Customs Tariff Effective —A copy 
of the new Ethiopian customs tariff, pub- 
lished in the Negarit Gazeta (Official 
Bulletin) of July 8, 1943, has just been 
received in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, where it may be 
consulted in the European Unit. 

The import tariff schedule contains 
209 items, most of which provide for ad 
valorem duties. Rates range from 5 
to 50 percent ad valorem. All goods not 
specifically listed in the tariff are duti- 
able at 20 percent ad valorem. A num- 
ber of items are duty-free, including 
some raw materials, certain machinery 
items, material and equipment for 
schools and public services. 

Ad valorem export duties are made ap- 
plicable on hides and skins, civet, bees- 
wax, and coffee. 

The proclamation also provides that 
all goods concerning which any false or 
misleading statement may willfully be 
made in any invoice or other document 
shall be forfeited to the government. 


France 


Economic Conditions 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURAL 
Action To BE ESTABLISHED 


The various acts and texts establish- 
ing and regulating the corporative or- 
ganization of agriculture in France were 
annulled by an ordinance of October 12, 
1944, which provided for a temporary 
trade organization of agriculture. 

A Temporary Commission for the Or- 
ganization of a National Committee of 
Agricultural Action was established by 
an order of October 19, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of the French Re- 
public on October 21. This Commission 
had for its principal duty the study and 
presentation to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture of proposals with a view to the func- 
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tioning of the National Committee of 
Agricultural Action. 

Until the establishment of this Na- 
tional Committee, the Commission was 
to coordinate the activity of the Depart- 
mental Committees of Agricultural Ac- 
tivity; and to advise the Minister of 
Agriculture as to the jurisdiction of the 
National Committee, and especially its 
share in the creation, reconstitution, re- 
newal, or continuation of activity, or 
dissolution of any agricultural group. 
The Commission was to be dissolved on 
the date of the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee of Agricultural Action. 

[A French decree law of December 2, 1940, 


had established corporative organization of 
agriculture. | 
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Taxes Absorb More Than 
One-Third of Sweden’s 
Assessed Income 





For a number of years the inci- 
dence of taxation in Sweden has 
been continually increasing. In 
the budget for the financial year 
1944-45 the government revenue 
from direct and indirect taxation 
has been estimated at about 2,600,- 
000,000 crowns ($650,000,000), 
whereas at the beginning of the 
1930’s the corresponding figure was 
about 600,000,000 crowns ($150,- 
000,000). Thus, in little more than 
one decade the compulsory tribute 
of the citizen to the Treasury has 
increased more than four times. 
The major part of this increase 
actually occurred within a still 
shorter period, the revenue from 
State taxation amounting to only 
about 750,000,000 crowns as late as 
in the financial year 1935-36. 
Though local taxation has shown a 
somewhat steadier trend, it has 
nevertheless been nearly doubled 
since 1930. In that year local 
taxes yielded about 440,000,000 
crowns ($110,000,000) , whereas the 
total revenue of these taxes has 
now risen to over 800,000,000 
crowns. 

Taxes now absorb more than 
one-third of the nation’s assessed 
income, compared with about 24 
percent in 1935. Naturally the in- 
crease in direct taxation, which in- 
cludes several progressive taxes, 
has fallen more heavily on the 
comparatively small number of 
medium and high incomes than 
on the large class of small wage 
earners; taxation does, however, 
reach very low down in the income 
scale. The corporations have also 
been saddled with a considerable 
part of the increase in taxation. 
The most important of the State 
taxes is the combined income and 
property tax. There is also a spe- 
cial property tax, and during the 
war three new taxes have been in- 
troduced: the defense tax, the war 
excess profits tax, and the general 
sales tax. 
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Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Extended to Ad. 
ditional Departments.—The limited maj] 
service from the United States to the 
liberated areas of continental France, 
restricted exclusively to letters and 
packages up to a weight of 4 pounds 6 
ounces, as outlined in orders No. 26429 
and No. 26616 of November 3 and 27, 
1944, respectively, is further extended to 
include the Departments of Doubs, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Haute. 
Saone, and Vosges, by the Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 27423 of March 7, 
1945, published in the United States 
Postal Bulletin of March 9 and effective 
at once. 

Orders No. 26429 and No. 26616 per. 
mitted the acceptance of nonillustrated 
post cards and letters (including certain 
business communications not transac. 
tions] in nature) and packages prepaid 
at the letter rate of postage up to qa 
weight of 4 pounds 6 ounces, addressed to 
civilians in the liberated areas of conti- 
nental France. Registration and spe- 
cial-delivery services are provided. 

At present only gifts and samples may 
be sent by letter mail under Genera] 
License G-POST, with a total value per 
package of not more than $25, and not 
more than one parcel per week may be 
mailed to the same addressee. Parcel- 
post shipments are not yet permitted. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 18 and December 16, 1944, and Janu- 
ary 27, 1945, for previous announcements 


concerning the provisions of orders No. 26429 
and No. 26616.] 


Limited Mail Service Extended to In- 
clude Certain Printed Matter.—Effective 
immediately the limited mail service to 
the liberated areas of France is extended 
to include printed matter not exceeding 
1 pound in weight, by the Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 27453 of March 12, 
1945, published in the United States 
Postal Bulletin of March 13. The post- 
age rate is 14% cents for each 2 ounces. 

The service is restricted to periodicals 
and newspapers mailed directly by a pub- 
lisher in the United States to a publisher, 
an agent, or a subscriber in France, and 
to other types of printed matter mailed 
directly by a commercial firm or pub- 
lisher. 

Forwarding or remailing any article 
of printed matter to France is prohibited. 
Publications containing technical data 
must comply with the licensing require- 
ments of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
uration. 

Previously, mail service with France 
has been restricted to nonillustrated 
post cards, letters, and letter packages. 
The limited mail service is available to 
the whole of continental France with the 
exception of the Departments of Moselle, 
Bas-Rhin, and Haut-Rhin, and the Ter- 
ritory of Belfort. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Mail Service to Greece.— 
Effective March 6, 1945, limited mail 
service to Greece (including Crete, Mace- 
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donia, and Thrace) was extended to in- 
clude letters up to 1 ounce in weight by 
the Postmaster General’s Order No. 
27402, of March 5, published in the 
United States Postal Bulletin of March 6. 
The postage rates will be 5 cents for each 
letter and 3 cents for each card. 

The order also states that provision is 
being made by the Treasury Department 
for the transmission of personal support 
remittances to that country, as soon as 
banks in the United States are able to 
make the necessary arrangements with 
banks in Greece. Information regard- 
ing the sending of such remittances may 
be obtained by interested persons from 
their local banking institutions or the 
Federal Reserve bank of their district. 

With the exception of instructions re- 
lating to support remittances and to the 
protection and maintenance of property 
interests in Greece, communications of a 
financial or business character are re- 
stricted to those ascertaining facts and 
exchanging information. 

Air-mail, registration, money-order, 
special-delivery, and parcel-post services 
are not available at this time, and en- 
closures of currency, checks, drafts, or 
securities are prohibited. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 24, 1945, and December 2 and 9, 1944, 


for announcement of resumption of post-card 
service to Greece. | 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jurisdiction Changed Over Import- 
Export and Price-Control Agency.—The 
newly organized Department of Economy 
of Guatemala now has jurisdiction over 
the import-export and _ price-control 
agency, the Seccidn de Coordinacién 
Economica Financiera, according to the 
description of duties of cabinet offices 
given in Decree No. 47 of the Revolu- 
tionary Council of Government, dated 
December 26, 1944, and published in 
the Diario de Centro America of De- 
cember 28, 1944. This decree, which is 
the new organic law of the Executive 
Power of Guatemala, became effective 
January 1, 1945. The Industrial Prop- 
erty Bureau, the Monetary and Banking 
Department, and the Office of Commer- 
cial Licenses also have been placed 
under the Department of Economy. 

Petroleum Products, Tires, and Tubes: 
Trade Control Modified—The Army 
Quartermaster Corps retains control 
over only the distribution of gasoline, 
kerosene, combustible Diesel oil, tires, 
and tubes, in Guatemala, in accordance 
with an Executive resolution dated Sep- 
tember 22, 1944, published in the Diario 
de Centro America of January 19, 1945. 
This modifies the resolution of Septem- 
ber 18, 1944, in that all matters relating 
to the importation of these products are 
again under the authority of the Section 
of Financial and Economic Coordination, 
having been removed from Army control. 

This Section is forming a tire advisory 
committee to be composed of representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, the Agriculturists’ Association, 
and. importing firms, according to an an- 
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Salvaging Materials in the 
U.K 


Salvage projects in the United 
Kingdom include the boiling of cot- 
ton tracing cloth, which can then 
be converted into badly needed 
sheets, pillow slips, or bandages. 
Old oily rags are processed to re- 
move the dirt and recover the val- 
uable oil. The rags can then be 
re-used as wipers or made into some 
other cotton article. Formerly 
waste liquors from airplane fac- 
tories were a source of annoyance 
because they polluted streams and 
damaged drains. Now tankers 
with power pumps recover the 
liquors which are _ scientifically 
treated to produce chrome sulphate 
for the leather and textile indus- 
tries, for use as tannin, or for mak- 
ing pigments for khaki dyes. 

















nouncement made in the Diario de Cen- 
tro America of January 22, 1945. 


|For previous announcement of establish- 
ment of control, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 27, 1945.] 


Cinchona Experiment Station Estab- 
lished.—In. furtherance of the agree- 
ment with the United States, effective 
July 15, 1944, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment has authorized the establishment 
of an agricultural experiment station to 
promote the cultivation of cinchona and 
has named the following officials as 
members of the committee in charge of 
administration: William C. Davis, pa- 
thologist, Director; Percy O. Davies; 
Owen Smith, and Alberto Bianchi. The 
station will have as collaborators an 
agronomist, a vegetable chemist, a soils 
chemist, a geneticist, a silviculturist and 
four assistants, and the Department of 
Agriculture will lend all possible assist- 
ance for its development. 

The Governments of Guatemala and 
the United States agreed to cooperate in 
the establishment of the cinchona ex- 
periment station in order to assure to the 
American nations an adequate supply 
of antimalarial products. The agree- 
ment will run for 10 years from its ef- 
fective date unless terminated earlier by 
either government on written notice. 


Iceland 


Transportation 


City and Intercity Bus Traffic—Busses 
in operation in Iceland in 1944 numbered 
228, with 165 used in regular traffic and 
the remaining 63 held in reserve. There 
were 93 bus lines, of which 51 were for 
passenger traffic and 42 for combined 
freight and passenger traffic. Only 8 
lines were used in city traffic, whereas 85 
were engaged in intercity service. The 
number of passengers carried was 4,567,- 
111, of which 3,340,000 represented city 
traffic and 1,227,111 intercity traffic. 
The total length of bus lines was 17,825 
kilometers. 
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The possible establishment of an elec- 
tric trolley-bus line between the towns of 
Reykjavik and Hafnarfjorthur, a dis- 
tance of 7 miles, is reported by the Ice- 
landic press to be under discussion again 
as a solution of transportation difficul- 
ties. Such a project was first considered 
in 1917 and has been under discussion 
several times since then. 

Statistics from the Office of the State 
Road Engineer indicate that busses on 
this heavily trafficked route carried 431,- 
000 passengers in 1937, 372,000 in 1939, 
and more than 500,000 in 1944. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


Reports from India concerning eco- 
nomic conditions during January indicate 
that the food situation is somewhat im- 
proved. Prices continued stable. The 
importation of grain during 1945 may be 
reduced from the original goal of 1,000,- 
000 to 700,000 long tons in view of the 
bright prospects for this year’s crop. 
An unusually large crop of wheat is ex- 
pected in the Punjab and Sind, and, 
although no estimate of the new rice crop 
has appeared, the first forecast of the 
acreage for all of India is 1.5 percent 
above the corresponding forecast of last 
year. It is not expected, however, that 
the yield will approximate the rice crop 
of 1943-44 (30,603,000 long tons), as the 
crop in southern India has suffered from 
unfavorable weather. Some Indian 
newspapers have publicized prospects of 
renewing imports of rice from Burma as 
that country is liberated, but such hopes 
do not appear to be justified. 

It is hoped that a new scheme of gov- 
ernment-financed war risk insurance 
will adjust the comparative rail and 
coastwise freight rates so as to divert 
some traffic from the heavily burdened 
railways, thus relieving another of the 
major problems of the country. 

The rapid rise in the stock market 
ceased, as the result of favorable war 
news in the middle of January, and most 
of the considerable gains in stock quota- 
tions recorded since the beginning of the 
year were wiped out. Gold prices 
steadied and receded somewhat. AS a 
result of the manipulation by “bulls,” 
silver prices rallied after a slight decline. 
Some recession might have occurred 
even without war developments, as in 
the third week in January there is usu- 
ally a marked recession caused by uncer- 
tainty with respect to the provisions of 
the new budget. It is generally expected 
that there will be new or higher taxes 
both to increase revenue and to absorb 
surplus purchasing power. 

The Finance Member has announced 
that he will introduce a measure to pro- 
vide for estate (inheritance) taxes. The 
way is being paved for this action by an 
amending measure to the Government 
of India Act 1935, which was before the 
House of Lords in London in January. 
This would authorize the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Government of 
India to impose such taxes, a right which 
it does not have now, according to an 
advisory decision of the Supreme Court 
of India. It is considered unlikely, how- 
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Serum From Brazil Snake Farm Guards Lives of Tropical 


War Workers 


The lives of thousands of tropical workers in essential war needs are being 
safeguarded by snake-bite serums and other vaccines produced on Brazil’s 
famous “Snake Farm”—the Butantan Institute, near the city of Sao Paulo. 

Poisonous snakes, toads, spiders, centipedes, and other insects are among 
the many hazards faced by rubber gatherers in the forests of the Amazon, by 
farmers, and by workers in newly developed industrial areas. 

The serums are widely distributed throughout Brazil in sections where 
they are most needed, and, as a result, the mortality resulting from treated 
cases of snake bite has been reduced from 20 or 22 percent to from 2 to 5 
percent. 

The Butantan Institute occupies a beautiful park-like area of about a 
thousand acres. Visitors to the “Snake Farm” are given an introductory 
warning by glass cages of live snakes at the main entrance leading to the 
administration buildings. The poisonous snakes are kept in “serpentarios,” 
or enclosures open to the sky, surrounded by low walls, on the inside of 
which is a wide moat of water—to discourage wall climbing on the part of 
the serpents. 

An expert technician handles the snakes for the extraction of venom. 
Clad in heavy shoes and leather “leggins,’”’ he enters the pit and catches 
snakes by means of a stick with a wire hook on one end. He expertly catches 
the snake between his finger and thumb, just below its head, and carefully 
squeezes open the mouth. Deadly poison drips into a glass receptacle from 
the poison glands at the root of the snake’s fangs, as much as 2 cubic centi- 
meters of venom coming from a large rattler. 

Poisonous snakes do not eat in captivity and thus do not livelong. Through 
cooperative arrangements with farmers and residents in isolated sections of 
Brazil, a fresh supply of live snakes is constantly furnished the Butantan 
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Institute for the preparation of the vital serums. 




















ever, that estate taxes can be enacted 
during the March legislative session. 

It is reported that subscriptions to 
Government of India loans totaled 178,- 
525,000 rupees ($53,774,000) during the 
month of November 1944, an increase of 
57,759,000 rupees over sales during the 
preceding month. Sales for the first 8 
months of the fiscal year (April-Novem- 
ber) totaled 909,945,000 rupees ($274,- 
089,000) against a goal of over 2,000,- 
000,000 rupees for the year. 


Economic COMMISSIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 


As in December, a number of commis- 
sions and conferences occupied the at- 
tention of the Indians during January. 

A commission under the leadership of 
the Secretary of the Department of In- 
dustries and Civil Supplies left for Lon- 
don to explore ways and means of alle- 
viating the economic strain on India 
resulting from the war. It hoped to ar- 
range for larger imports of consumers’ 
goods, but it was explained that these 
are not to be goods which are in plentiful 
supply in India. One member of the 
commission also may visit the United 
States. 

Another mission was expected to visit 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States to negotiate for the purchase of 
a plant to manufacture 350,000 tons of 
sulfate of ammonia per year. (See previ- 
ous announcement on page 22, FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 27, 1945.) 
The government has decided to build 
this plant at Sindri, near Dhanbad in 
Bihar, rather than near Aligarh in the 
United Provinces, as recommended by the 
United Kingdom Technical Mission. It 
is reported that a second plant also may 
be erected in the Central Provinces for 


the manufacture of 100,000 tons of sul- 
fate of ammonia per year. 

The group of Indian industrialists, 
whose visit to the United Kingdom and 
the United States has been under dis- 
cussion since December 1943, is now 
scheduled to leave India early in April. 
Although other names have previously 
been mentioned, it is now reported that 
the composition of the group will be as 
follows: J. R. D. Tata, G. D. Birla, N. R. 
Sarkar, Krishnaraj Thackersay, M. A. 
Ispahani, and Kasturbhai Lalbhai. It is 
understood that they will travel in an 
unofficial capacity unfettered by any 
terms of reference or any form of gov- 
ernment control. They were also invited 
to visit Australia on their return journey, 
but another group has been selected to 
accept this invitation. 

The fifth All-India Food Conference 
opened a 5-day session in New Delhi on 
January 29. The Food Member of the 
Government of India announced that a 
Storage Directorate, a Directorate of In- 
spection, and a Forward Planning Section 
had been established in the Food De- 
partment, the latter to concern itself 
with both long- and short-range efforts 
to improve the national diet. The Mem- 
ber for Education, Health, and Lands 
told the conference that the Central Gov- 
ernment had aided the Provinces and 
States by grants and loans to sink over 
2,300 tube wells and 17,000 masonry wells 
at a cost of 65,000,000 rupees ($19,579,- 
000) , and it had financed the purchase of 
20,000,000 rupees ($6,024,000) worth of 
improved seed. The conference passed 
a number of recommendations to en- 
courage increased production and a more 
equitable distribution of food. 

A post-war rate-fixing policy was the 
main theme of the annual meeting of the 
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Indian Railway Conference Association 
held on January 19 and 20 and attendeq 
by the general managers of 25 railways, 
the Member for War Transport of the 
Government of India, and several other 
government officials. Items of discus- 
sion included the constitution of a post- 
war Central Rates Fixing Authority, 
telescopic rates on the basis of through 
mileage irrespective of railway bound- 
aries, and a rates register available to 
domestic shippers. 

A meeting of the Transport Advisory 
Council merged into a meeting of the 
Transport Post-War Policy Committee. 
These bodies discussed road development 
and the coordination of transport. They 
agreed that national highways should be 
the responsibility of the Central Goy- 
ernment, that long-distance freight 
traffic should be reserved for the rail- 
ways, and that short hauls should be left 
to road transport. 


Post-WAR PLANNING 


Post-war planning has continued to 
receive considerable attention in India. 
Part II of “A Plan of Economic Develop- 
ment for India” (better known as the 
“Bombay Plan’) appeared on January 
17. Like Part I, it is the private publica- 
tion of a group of Indian industrialists, 
and it attempts to fill in the principal 
lacunae of Part I, namely, the distribu- 
tion of income and the role of the State 
in economic activity. 

The authors contend that the present 
system of private enterprise must be 
changed to insure a minimum income 
to everyone and to correct present gross 
inequalities of income. At the same time, 
they do not favor the total abolition of 
inequalities of income. The methods 
proposed to be used in bringing this 
about are manipulations of the price 
mechanism through minimum wages, 
control of interest rates, limitation of 
profits and dividends, and _ taxation. 
They would also do away with agricul- 
tural landlordism and reform the land- 
revenue system. 

Concerning the role of the State, the 
authors propose a mixture of capitalism 
and socialism, aimed at preserving the 
scope for individual initiative and enter- 
prise and adequately safeguarding com- 
munity interests by sanctions against 
abuse of individual freedom. While the 
plan is getting under way, it is held that 
the State would be obliged to exercise 
temporary control over production, dis- 
tribution, consumption, investment, for- 
eign trade, and wages. It is further 
contemplated that when the planning pe- 
riod is ended and full employment is 
achieved, the role of the State will center 
around the scope of State ownership, con- 
trol, and management of economic enter- 
prises. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalal, one of the coauthors 
of Part I of the Bombay Plan and now 
Member of the Government of India for 
Planning and Reconstruction, spent part 
of January traveling about the country 
enlisting businessmen behind the govern- 
nent’s development schemes. In Nagpur 
he gave an unrestricted and unqualified 
assurance that Indian industries needing 
it will be given adequate protection 
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against foreign competition and dumping 
of foreign goods. 

A new Educational Advisory Commit- 
tee was named during the month, and 
there was talk of founding 100 new 
medical colleges. 

A great deal of comment and interest 
was aroused by the announcement that 
a contract had been signed between the 
newly formed Hindustan Motors and the 
Nuffield organization of England, for the 
post-war manufacture in India of a Mor- 
ris-design, 10-horsepower automobile. 
This first Indian-made car is to be known 
as the Hindustan 10. 


INSURANCE BUSINESS MAKES GAINS 


Additional information on the insur- 
ance business in India for 1943 recently 
has been made available, and it was 
stated that on September 30, 1944, there 
were 323 insurers listed under the Insur- 
ance Act of 1938, of which 228 were con- 
stituted in India. (Previous information 
was published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 15, 1944.) 

Life insurance business effected in In- 
dia and remaining in force at the end of 
1943 amounted to 1,821,000 policies, in- 
suring for a total sum of 3,687,300,000 
rupees ($1,110,670,000), with a premium 
income of 190,700,000 rupees ($57,442,- 
000). Of this, Indian insurers’ share was 
represented by 1,628,000 policies, insur- 
ing for 2,240,800,000 rupees ($674,963,- 
000), having a premium income of 148,- 
400,000 rupees ($44,700,000). 

New life insurance business written 
during 1943 amounted to 296,000 policies 
yielding an annual premium income of 
39,700,000 rupees, the greater part of 
which—283,000 policies—was written by 
Indian companies. 

The net premium income of all in- 
surers from Indian policies other than 
life insurance during 1943 was 76,300,000 
rupees ($22,983,000), an increase of 2,- 
500,000 rupees over 1942. The share of 
Indian insurers was small, being 28,- 
900,000 rupees, an increase of 8,300,000 
rupees over figures for the preceding 
year. 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Railway Carloadings.— 
Freight carloadings of the Indian Rail- 
ways increased by 10.5 percent on the 
broad-gage and by 16.7 percent on the 
meter-gage in November 1944, compared 
with November 1943. 

From April to November 30, 1944, 
freight carloadings were higher by 3.14 
percent on the broad-gage and 9.37 per- 
cent on the meter-gage. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Ceiling Prices on Additional Products 
Established.—Maximum wholesale and 
retail prices on additional products of 
prime necessity have been established for 
Mexico by the Ministry of Finance, ac- 
cording to a resolution published Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, and effective 5 days later. 
The resolution is based on the decree of 
January 28, 1944, which transferred for 
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the war period certain functions of price 
control in Mexico from the Ministry of 
National Economy to the Ministry of 
Finance. These prices are to prevail in 
all parts of the Republic except the De- 
partment of the Federal District, which 
establishes its own ceiling prices on arti- 
cles of prime necessity under authority 
conferred upon it by Executive decree 
published October 26 and effective Octo- 
ber 27, 1944. The new prices in general 
are based upon a producers’ price to 
which certain costs for handling, trans- 
portation, and containers, are added, as 
well as a specified profit for middlemen 
and retailers. In the case of sugar and 
salt, differential prices are established ac- 
cording to specified zones. 

Wholesale prices for extra-grade rice 
(in pesos per metric ton, f. 0. b. station 
of origin) are 540 to 580, depending on 
place of origin, and for beans, (principal 
types), 270, plus cost of container. 
Wholesale prices (in pesos per metric 
ton) of sesame seed, peanuts, and the 
next wheat crop are guaranteed, as fol- 
lows: sesame seed, f. 0. b. Mexico, D. F. 
700 (at station of origin, 700 less freight 
charges to Mexico City) ; peanuts, f. o. b. 
Guadalajara (Jalisco) 366; fine red 
wheat, f. o. b. Torreon (Coahuila) 300. 
Prices f. 0. b. place of consumption are 
calculated by adding handling and 
freight costs to the station-of-origin 
price. To this price are added 0.02 peso 
and 0.015 peso per kilogram, respectively, 
for rice and beans to establish wholesale 
prices at stores. Retail prices are de- 
termined by adding to the latter prices 
0.05 and 0.04 peso per kilogram, respec- 
tively. 

Maximum prices of coffee are those 
which were established for the Federal 
District by a resolution published No- 
vember 24 and effective November 26, 
1944. « 

The maximum price of American lard 
per ton, f. 0. b. place of consumption, is 
calculated on the basis of a price of 1.95 
pesos a kilogram in carload lots, f. o. b. 
the Federal District. For the rest of the 
Republic the difference in transporta- 
tion costs is either added or deducted. 
To this price the wholesaler may add 
0.05 peso a kilogram, and to the whole- 
saler’s price the retailer may add a profit 
of 0.30 peso a kilogram. 

Basic prices for standard granulated 
sugar range from 0.46 to 0.56 peso per 
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kilogram wholesale, and from 0,50 to 
0.60 peso per kilogram retail, depending 
on the zone or region in which it is 
sold. (These prices were modified by a 
resolution of February 21, 1945, pub- 
lished and effective the following day, 
as follows: Wholesale, 0.54 to 0.64 peso 
per kilogram, and retail, 0.60 to 0.70 peso 
per kilogram.) Better grades of sugar 
have correspondingly better prices. To 
the wholesale price the value of the 
container may be added. The price of 
sugar used for industrial purposes is the 
same as the retail price to the public. 
The above-mentioned resolution also an- 
nuals the resolution of April 10, 1944, 
which granted to the National Union of 
Sugar Producers a subsidy to comple- 
ment the price of sugarcane. 

The producers’ price of salt ranges 
from 100 to 135 pesos per metric ton, 
depending on the zone in which it is 
sold. The _ distributors’ price varies 
from 110 to 145 pesos, whereas the whole- 
sale price ranges from 0.120 to 0.155 peso 
per kilogram. The value of the con- 
tainers may be added to these prices. 
A scale of additional charges for ground 
salt and for deductions in the case of 
second-rate salt also is established. 
Provisions likewise are made for the 
prices of salt for industrial uses. 

A commission will be set up in each 
State to set further prices or to modify 
the foregoing. These commissions will 
be comprised of the governors of the 
States or their representatives, and of 
representatives of the Ministries of Fi- 
nance and National Economy and of the 
Nacional Distribuidora y Reguladora. 

The enforcement of price control is 
vested in the governors of the States 
and territories and the municipal presi- 
dents, in conjunction with officials of 
the Ministries of Finance and National 
Economy and inspectors of the Nacional 
Distribuidora y Reguladora. 

[For previous announcements of price-con- 
trol measures, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 25 and August 12, 1944, and of 


January 27, February 3, and February 24, 
1945. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Import Duty Increased.— 
Imports of gasoline into Mexico during 
the month of February, and until fur- 
ther notice, are dutiable at 0.04 peso per 
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liter, according to an Executive circular 
telegram sent to the various custom- 
houses of Mexico, and published in the 
Diario Oficiai of February 15, 1945. The 
previous duty had been 0.035 peso per 
liter. 

Export Valuation Changes Affecting 
Specified Products—The Mexican of- 
ficial valuations for the application of 
the 12 percent export tax have been in- 
creased on untanned ocelot skins, fresh 
and dry chili peppers, sarsaparilla root, 
saffron, motor oil and fuel petroleum, 
gas oil, certain asphaltic products, es- 
sential oil of lignaloes, and certain man- 
ufactures of paper by a special Execu- 
tive resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 15, 1945, effective 
February 21, 1945. By the same reso- 
lution the valuations were reduced on 
fresh peas in the pod, coffee, anise, va- 
nilla, shelled nuts of all kinds, unspecified 
manufactures of jersey cotton cloth, and 
copper wire and cables, even when lined 
or containing a core of another material. 
The valuation on razor blades was 
abolished. 

The new valuations, with former valu- 
ations shown in parentheses, in pesos 
per gross kilogram unless otherwise spec- 
ified, are as follows: 

Ocelot skins, not tanned, 68.60 (62); fresh 
peas the pod, 0.55 (0.73); fresh chili pep- 
pers, 0.95 (0.69); dry chili peppers, 2.62 
(2.34): coffee, 0.47 (1.10); anise, 0.92 (1.05); 
vanilla, with double container of tin plate 
and of wood, 26.16 (38.60); vanilla, packed in 
other containers, 44.34 (57.85); shelled nuts 
of all kinds, 5.58 (5.85); sarsaparilla root, 
2.27 (2.05); saffron, 10.85 (8.10); motor oil 
(Diesel oil) and fuel petroleum, 30.15 per 
cubic meter (26.15); gas oil, 52.85 (52.30); 
artificial coal asphalt, artificial asphalt of 
petroleum, unspecified asphaltic residues, 
asphaltic rocks and bituminous shales, un- 
specified natural asphalts, and emulsions and 
solutions of asphalt containing up to 40 per- 
cent of petroleum distillates, each 83.80 per 
gross ton (78.30); manufactures of jersey 
cotton cloth, not specified, 10.50 (13.85); es- 
sential oil of lignaloes, 26.30 (21.85); card- 
board and paper, weighing under 150 grams 
per square meter, not specified, 1.10 (0.72); 
cardboard and paper, oiled. waxed, paraf- 
fined, gelatinized, albuminized, or gummed, 
2.95 (1.45); manufactures of cardboard or 
paper, not specified, 3.40 (1.30); razor blades, 
none (81); copper wire and cables, even 
when lined or containing core of another 
material, 0.86 (5.90). 


Transport and Communication 


Government Program for Communica- 
tions.—Increasing attention is being 
given in Mexico to the development of 
telecommunications. One of the de- 
clared aims of the Mexican Government 
is to set up a powerful radio-telegraph 
station which will be able to communi- 
cate with the principal capitals of the 
world. Automatic telegraph transmit- 
ters and receivers and other modern ap- 
paratus are planned for and will be in- 
stalled as soon as the equipment can be 
obtained, the Mexican press states. 

Attention will be given also to the de- 
velopment of a complete intercommuni- 
cations network, preferably by radio, 
throughout the Republic, as well as the 
setting up of repair shops and training 
schools. In the matter of commercial 
broadcasting, improvements such as 
television and frequency modulation are 
to be encouraged. 
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Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Further Extension of Restricted Mail 
Service to Specified Areas.—Effective 
March 2, 1945, partial mail service was 
extended from the United States to ad- 
ditional specified areas of the Nether- 
lands, modifying Order No. 26942, dated 
January 5, 1945, restricted exclusively to 
nonillustrated post cards on personal 
and family matters; by the Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 27381 of March 1, 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of March 2. The text of the 
order follows: 

Effective March 2, 1945, the limited mail 
service to certain areas of the Netherlands as 
outlined in Order No. 26942 dated January 
5, 1945, is extended to include the following 
cities and towns and the territory immedi- 
ately surrounding them: 

In the Province of Noordbrabant: Berger- 
op-Zoom, Boxtel, Breda, Dongen, Eindhoven, 
Geldrop, Gemert, Helmond, Kaatsheuvel, 
Oisterwijk, Oosterhout, Oudenbosch, Roosen- 
daal, Schijndel, Tilburg, Valkenswaard, 
Veghel. 

In the Province of Zeeland: Axel, Breskens, 
Hulst, Neuzen, Ootsburg, Sas-van-Gent. 

In the Province of Limburg: Weert. 

The postage rate for these cards is 3 cents 
each. 

No remittances may be sent to the Nether- 
lands at this time. Registration, money- 
order, air-mail, and parcel-post service like- 
wise are not available at present. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as of Jan- 
uary 27, 1945, for previous announcement. | 


Paraguay 


Transport and Communication 


Adoption of Right-Hand Right-of- 
Way.—Left-hand right-of-way was 
changed to right-hand for all traffic in 
Paraguay on February 25, 1945. 

The Bureau of Traffic of the Munici- 
pality of Asuncion and the authorities of 
the cities and towns in the interior, as 
well as the police corps throughout the 
country, were instructed to take meas- 
ures necessary to put the new ruling into 
practice simultaneously throughout the 
nation. The traffic change was expected 
to be made without major difficulties. 


Sierra Leone 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Tariff Exemptions Announced.— 
The Sierra Leone customs tariff was 
amended by two orders in-council dated 
November 16, 1944, which deleted cine- 
matograph films from the first schedule 
and made two additions to the second 
schedule of duty-free items as fol- 
lows: Item 33A—packages or parts 
thereof, or materials to be used exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of such pack- 
ages, which the Comptroller is satisfied 
are to be filled with hydrocarbon oil 
which has been imported into’ Sierra 
Leone in bulk; and item 46—cinemato- 
graph films imported for local exhibition. 
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Spain 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Woolen Textiles Released 
From Control of Spanish Bank.—Exports 
from Spain of woolen textiles were re- 
leased from the control of the Banco Ex. 
terior de Espana by an order published in 
the Official Bulletin of February 2, 1945, 
This order canceled the order of April 
15, 1943, which established this contro] 
over exports of woolen textiles and cer- 
tain other products. 

{An announcement of the order of April 15, 


1943, appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 18, 1943.] 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Merchant Marine Activity and 
Losses.—Total Swedish merchant marine 
war losses by the end of October 1944 are 
reported to have amounted to 280 vessels, 
totaling 1,011,057 deadweight tons. 

Official Swedish statistics show a 
marked reduction in the general ship- 
ping traffic at Swedish ports during Oc- 
tober 1944. Incoming tonnage declined 
from 462,000 net registered tons in Sep- 
tember to 214,000 tons in October. 
Corresponding figures for outgoing ton- 
nage were 399,000 and 237,000 net reg- 
istered tons, respectively. Incoming and 
outgoing figures for the month of Octo- 
ber 1943 were 670,000 and 753,000 net 
registered tons, respectively. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Vessels in Use for Oversea Trade— 
Switzerland’s high-sea-fleet losses have 
reduced the number of merchant ships 
available for use in oversea trade. One 
vessel was lost in 1943 and three were 
lost in 1944. There are now seven units 
for carrying Switzerland’s import and 
export goods—the St. Gotthard, Eiger, 
Calanada, Zuerich, St. Cergus, Lugano, 
and the motorship Santis. The Caritas 
I is used for carrying supplies for the 
International Red Cross. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Railway Facilities 
and Roads.—Announcement has been 
made that the South African Railways 
and Harbours will build new railway 
workshops in East London at an esti- 
mated cost of approximately $4,000,000. 
Work was expected to be started early 
in 1945. Other buildings scheduled for 
construction at East London are a sta- 
tion building and a clinic, the total cost 
of which will be $180,000. 

A statement has been made that 
$800,000 would be spent on the remodel- 
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ing of the locomotive yard and the sta- 
tion yard, and improvements to the Cape 
Eastern main line from East London to 
Springfontein. Work on these projects 
is expected to extend over several years. 

The mayor of Port Elizabeth has an- 
nounced an ambitious plan for relieving 
the congestion of the city’s business area 
by reclaiming 120 acres of land along 
the foreshore from the Charl Malan 
Quay to Broad Street. The estimated 
cost of this project, including roads and 
all services, is $6,400,000. The idea for 
this development, it is stated, came from 
the South African Railways and Har- 
bours and would tie in with their plans 
for a new station and reorganization of 
the marshaling yards. 


U.S. 5, RK. 


Transport and Communication 


Trucks to Carry All Possible Freight.— 
A decree of the Council of People’s Comis- 
sars of the Soviet Union orders auto- 
mobile transport authorities not to per- 
mit empty trucks to make return trips but 
to load all possible freight. In Moscow 
Oblast during the first three-quarters of 
1944, under this decree 72,000 trucks were 
thus loaded with 200,000 tons of freight, 
but it is indicated that it is still possible 
to load from 3,000 to 3,500 tons daily 
for transport on main highways of the 
Oblast, thereby releasing up to 200 rail- 
way freight cars for other uses, states the 
Soviet press. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Barley Used in the Manufacture of 
Forage Mixture: Duty-Free Importation 
Authorized Up to 2,000 Tons.—The Offi- 
cial Service for the Distribution of Seed 
has been authorized to import into Uru- 
guay 2,000 tons of barley, destined eaclu- 
sively for the manufacture of forage mix- 
tures, free of import duty and additional 
customs charges, according to a decree 
dated January 16, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 2, 1945. 

Sheep-Dip Preparations: Required 
Standards Established.—Sheep-dip prep- 
arations (sarnifugos) with a base of cal- 
cium sulfide must have a minimum con- 
tent of 25 percent of polysulfide sulfur 
as per the analysis of the Animal Biology 
Laboratory Section in Uruguay, begin- 
ning March 1, 1945, according to a de- 
cree dated January 23, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 10, 1945. 
Sheep-dip preparations previously au- 
thorized in Uruguay will have to comply 
with this requirement. 

The proportion of sheep-dip prepara- 
tions to be used for the dipping solution 
must be such as to make up a solution 
with a minimum concentration of poly- 
sulfide sulfur of 7.5 parts per thousand 
for use in the summer and autumn and 
10 parts per thousand for the winter. 
The use of 3 liters of the sheep-dip prep- 
arations with a content of 25 percent 
polysulfide sulfur in each 100 liters of 
water for the dipping solution used in the 
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summer and 4 liters for the dipping solu- 
tion used in the winter will give the 
solution required above. 

The labels for these preparations must 
be submitted to the Animal Biology Lab- 
oratory Section for approval. These la- 
bels must show instructions indicating 
the proportions to be used according to 
the present decree and such other in- 
structions as may be indicated by the 
Animal Biology Laboratory Section. 
Sheep-dip preparations with a base of 
polysulfide in powder form or of a solu- 
tion more concentrated than 25 percent 
should state on their labels the dose re- 
quired to make a solution of the strength 
indicated above. 

In order to retain their sales authoriza- 
tion, the proprietors whose specifics have 
not met these requirements should pre- 
sent a written statement to the Bureau 
of Livestock, stating that they have com- 
plied with the new requirements and 
should submit a sample of one liter of 
the preparation for the purpose of analy- 
sis. 

The authorization for the use and sale 
of sheep-dips which does not conform 
with these requirements will be canceled. 





Banana Trade Is 
On the Upswing 


(Continued from p. 13) 


bor shortages further decreased produc- 
tion. 

Although 1944 exports may gxceed the 
2,500,000 stems exported in 1943, they 
are not expected to reach the 4,400,000 
stems shipped in the pre-war year of 
1939. Furthermore, the average weight 
per stem shipped through the principal 
ports of Caracoa and Gibara-Sama in 
Oriente Province, is now about 27 pounds 
or 46 percent less than the 50-pound 
average of recent years, according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The present reduced weights reflect the 
damage caused by the sigatoka disease, 
although another factor which contrib- 
utes to the light weight of the fruit is 
the fact that for the past 2 years the 
farmers have been harvesting their ba- 
nanas too early, in order to meet the 
active demand of shippers. 

Increased consumption of bananas in 
Cuba during the war years, as in other 
Central American countries, does not 
affect the quantity available for export, 
because the domestic trade is supplied 
from small plantations close to the cen- 
ters of population. These growers pro- 
duce varieties of fruit which are popular 
in Cuba but which are not suitable for 
export owing to their small size and 
inferior keeping qualities. 

Practically 100 percent of the plan- 
tains and banana plants in the Habana 
area were blown down in the hurricane 
of last summer. It is reported that most 
of the plants have been cut back, and a 
new crop will not be available for about 
12 months. 


Costa Rica 


Banana cultivation is one of the main 
industries of Costa Rica, being conducted 
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on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of the country. Some years ago it was 
restricted almost entirely to the Atlantic 
coast, Port Limon being the main port 
of shipment, but the spread of sigatoka 
destroyed a large proportion of the plan- 
tations, and, in consequence, a contract 
for the development of the banana-pro- 
ducing lands of the west coast was signed 
on April 2, 1938, and received the ap- 
proval of the Costa Rican Congress on 
June 20 of that year. Planting was 
started on the west coast in 1939 and two 
ports were constructed, one at Parrita, 
on the Gulf of Dulce, and the other at 
Quepos. 

At the close of 1941 the banana area 
consisted of approximately 25,794 acres 
on the Pacific coast and 7,800 acres on 
the Atlantic coast. 

During the past two decades the Costa 
Rican banana industry has shown 
marked improvement, including the in- 
troduction of new and scientific methods 
of cultivation, the adoption of measures 
to guard against sigatoka and Panama 
diseases, More modern transportation 
and storage facilities, and improved liv- 
ing conditions for the workers. 

Practically all the banana crop is ex- 
ported to the United States, since do- 
mestic consumption is negligible. 

In 1939 exports of bananas to the 
United States totaled 2,800,078 stems; in 
1940, 3,333,899 stems; and in 1941, 4,- 
922,924 stems. The industry suffered 
a severe decline in 1942 and exports in 
that year amounted to only 2,209,236 
stems. As it had been anticipated that 
shipments in 1942 would approximate 
6,000,000 stems, the loss was doubly 
severe. 

Exports in 1943 amounted to 2,679,358 
stems, and in 1944 the total was 1,879,000 
stems. 


Nicaragua 


For many years the banana industry 
was of great importance to the people on 
the east coast of Nicaragua. Bananas 
are grown throughout Nicaragua but only 
on the river banks of the seacoast has 
their cultivation reached export propor- 
tions. During the 1920’s and early 1930’s, 
when the industry was at its height, more 
labor was employed than in all other 
east coast industries combined. It has 
been said that bananas were to the east 
coast of Nicaragua what coffee was to the 
west coast. El Bluff (Bluefields) has 
been the most important port, and Puerto 
Cabezas the second most active. 

At least seven times in the history of 
the country exports exceeded 3,000,000 
stems. The peak year was 1929 when 
4,092,388 stems were exported. 

Nicaraguan exports of bananas have 
been on the decline for the past several 
years, and not a single stem was shipped 
in 1943. In 1944, however, several small 
shipments were made. 

The banana plantations of Nicaragua 
are not as well organized nor as produc- 
tive as those of neighboring Central 
American countries, and the industry has 
not attempted to control the Panama 
and sigatoka diseases as has been done 
in Honduras, Costa Rica, and Panama. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Automotive 
Products 


New REGISTRATION, GOLD COAST AND 
TOGOLAND 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
the Gold Coast and Togoland during 1944 
include 49 passenger cars, 334 busses and 
trucks, and 85 motorcycles. 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION ON ARUBA, NETHER- 
LANDS WEST INDIES 


Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, has 
no railways or waterways, and the only 
means of transportation on the island 
is by private car orbus. Essential trans? 
portation has been maintained with dif- 
ficulty as a result of the lack of fuel and 
equipment. The number of privately 
owned conveyances in use as of Decem- 
ber 1944 were: 1,454 motorcars; 250 bi- 
cycles; and 15 motorcycles, compared 
with 2,330 motorcars, 799 bicycles, and 23 
motorcycles in December 1941. Motor- 
boats in use on the island totaled 25 in 
December 1944 against 34 in December 
1941. 


Factory TO SupPLY CEMENT FOR DOMES- 
TIC USE AND EXPporT, PANAMA 


Upon receipt of machinery, the Pana- 
ma Cement Factory at Quebrancha, Pan- 
ama, expects to produce 300 tons of ce- 
ment a day and anticipates exporting to 
neighboring American republics in addi- 
tion to supplying Panama. 

The plan is to transport the cement by 
road from the plant to Panama City and 
Colon and to ship it by boats from these 
points to the interior. 


Beverages 


WHISKY Exports From ScorTiann, U. K. 


The value of Scotch whisky exported 
to the United States in 1944 from the 
Edinburgh district of Scotland amounted 
to $4,226,611, as compared with $5,979,- 
642 in 1943. 


WINE AND BRANDY PRODUCTION, PERU 


The first sales of grapes in Lima, Peru, 
were made in 1551. Later the region 
around Lima was devoted principally to 
wheat production, and grape production 
moved farther south to the Department 
of Ica, where it is now an important agri- 
cultural enterprise. Large quantities of 
fresh grapes are on sale in the local 
markets in season, and small quantities 
are exported. The largest part of the 
grape harvest is used in wine making and 
in the distillation of a native brandy for 
home consumption and for exportation. 

The most important grape-growing 
areas are in the vicinity of Chincha in 
the Department ofIca. Other important 
grape regions are the vicinities of Lun- 


ahuana in the Department of Lima: 
Moquegua in the Department of Moque- 
gua and Arequipa in the Department of 
Arequipa. 

Annual production of wine and brandy 
in the years 1935 to 1943 is shown in 
the following table: 





Year Wine Brandy 


Liters | Liters 


aoe 11, 482, 336 1, 106, 098 
1936__- 11, 246, 985 1, 262, 383 
1937__. ee 10, 872, 465 | 1, 147, 646 
1938_____ ak | 11, 809, 289 | 1, 331, 947 
1939___ cebscscosein- ns 1, 240, 400 
1940 _ ihe | 9, 332, 740 1, 232, 516 
1941 --| 9, 561, 541 | 897, 213 
1942 PRE SC ie | 11, 939, 936 | 1, 205, 775 
me 7. | ae 1, 473, 650 


' 





Domestic consumption of common 
wine in 1942 was 9,350,000 liters and that 
of choice wine was 143,000 liters. 


BEER PRODUCTION IN SWITZERLAND 


Before the war Switzerland’s beer out- 
put averaged 2,180,000 hectoliters (1 hec- 
toliter=26.42 gallons) annually. Since 
the war it has been decreasing steadily 
as shown in the following statistics for 
the fiscal years 1940-41 to 1943-44: 


Hectoliters 
| RAT ene cen Smee 2, 005, 000 
RS SA Ee RE ae 1, 400, 000 
I a 1, 015, 000 
0 EE ES oe eee 866, 000 


Thus, in the fifth war year beer pro- 
duction decreased by 60 percent as com- 
pared with the average annual output be- 
tween 1934-35 and 1938-39. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of insecticides, washes, and 
dips into Australia increased almost 25 
percent in value during the year ended 
June 30, 1944, over the preceding 12 











Paraguay Seeking Market 
for Retired Coins 


The Bank of Paraguay is seeking 
a market in the United States for 
old coins composed of 75 percent 
copper and 25 percent nickel. The 
coins are being retired from circu- 
lation, and a total of 30 metric tons 
is expected to be available by the 
end of the year. 

Of the 12,000 metric tons already 
retired, 660,000 coins are 10 cen- 
tavos of 8 grams each; 688,000 are 
5 centavos of 2 grams each; 380,000 
are 2-centavo pieces of 4 grams 
each; 225,000 are 1 centavos of 3 
grams each; and 160,000 are one- 
half centavos of 2 grams each. 























months, according to the foreign press. 
Totals are shown as £151,000 and £122,- 
000 (pounds sterling), respectively. 

Australia’s exports of drugs, chemicals, 
and fertilizers increased £A97,000 in value 
in 1943-44 over the preceding year, says 
the foreign press. Totals were £A1,203,- 
000 and £A1,106,000, respectively. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
INKS 


Printing inks were manufactured in 
Canada by 18 plants in 1943, according 
to a Canadian chemical magazine. Out- 
put was valued at $3,771,979, which in- 
cluded some printers’ rollers as well as 
inks. 

Writing inks were made by 10 factor- 
ies, with production amounting to $556,- 
627. These same factories produced mu- 
cilage, paste, and miscellaneous articles 
valued at $273,009. 

Imports of ink in 1943 included 436,048 
pounds of printing inks valued at $224- 
950, as well as 4,428 pounds of rotogra- 
vure inks and writing inks valued at 
$36,948. 

PROJECTS IN KENYA 


The project to manufacture caustic 
soda in Kenya from Lake Magadi soda 
ash has been successful, says the first 
annual report of the East African In- 
dustrial Research Board. 

Considerable work has been done on 
the production of lime and the Manage- 
ment Board now makes it from rock 
coral shipped from the coast and burned 
at the Nairobi factory in locally im- 
provised kilns. 


SWEDISH FIRM PRODUCING ALCOHOL BY 
NEW PROCESS 


Uddeholms Aktiebolag, Uddeholm, 
Sweden, has requested permission from 
the Swedish Alcohol Monopoly to in- 
crease its production of alcohol in con- 
nection with the proposed manufacture 
of a special type of highly refined rayon 
pulp. 

In the production of this pulp a lye 
solution containing sugar is obtained 
which can be treated as ordinary sulfite 
liquor but which yields a considerably 
higher percentage of alcohol than the 
sulfite method. Alcohol output by the 
new process is estimated at 167 liters 
per ton of pulp, compared with about 
150 liters from other methods. The new 
factory would produce annually about 
2,500,000 liters with an alcohol content 
of 95 percent. 


Construction 


WATERWORKS PROPOSED FOR BELIZE, BRIT- 
ISH HONDURAS 


A modern, sanitary, water-supply 
system, adequate to meet the growing 
needs of the population, is planned for 
Belize, British Honduras, and financing 
by the local government is assured. No 
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further details wili be available, how- 
ever, until a report is made by a con- 
sulting engineer. 

At present, Belize is dependent on cis- 
terns for its water supply and a shortage 
of water is experienced in the dry season. 


Post-War PLANS, EGYPT 


The Egyptian Government plans to 
improve and expand agricultural activi- 
ties during the immediate post-war pe- 
riod by heightening and strengthening 
the Aswan and Esna dams. The plans 
include the ultimate extension of the 
cultivable land by 1,330,000 feddans (ap- 
proximately 1,380,500 acres). 

Industry, in general, has expressed its 
intention to erect modern housing facili- 
ties at the close of the war. 


RECONSTRUCTION, U. S. S. R. 


Apartments equipped with baths and 
plumbing, barracks, a restaurant, and a 
movie house have been built as part of 
a large construction project under way 
in the Kara-Kumy desert in Ashkhabad 
Oblast, in the Soviet Union, says the 
Soviet press. During the first 10 months 
of 1944, 1,000,060 cubic meters of earth 
were moved and more than 50,000 cubic 
meters of “brick and gravel foundations” 
were laid. 

In White Russia approximately 600,- 
000 square meters of living space have 
been restored of which 210,000 square 
meters were in Mogiliev Oblast. More 
than 240 apartments have been rebuilt 
in Gomel Oblast. 

The reconstruction program aims to 
maintain the evacuated industrial en- 
terprises on their old sites and to set up 
or restore duplicate plants elsewhere, 
as a result of which the East will remain 
a great industrial producer and the re- 
habilitated South will regain its pre-war 
production level. 

Several plants for the manufacture of 
prefabricated houses in the Soviet Union 
were scheduled to begin production in 
the early part of this year, reports the 
Soviet press. Three of the factories are 
located at Veliki Luki, and two plants 
which will produce 3- and 4-room houses 
are located at Rechitsa and Mozyr, 
White Russia. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


The most important increase in Can- 
ada’s war production in 1944, was in the 
production of instruments, signals, and 
communications equipment, it is re- 
ported in a Canadian publication. De- 
spite an increase of exactly 100 percent 
in output between 1942 and 1943, this 
branch of the Munitions and Supply De- 
partment showed a further gain of al- 
most one-third in 1944. Dollar value of 
output amounted to more than $215,- 
000,000, or 32 percent more than the 
$164,000,000 output in 1943. 

This is a field, the report states, in 
which Canada started with nothing, and 
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Lace Industry in Calais, 
France 


Reports from France indicate 
that of the 1,667 lace machines in 
place in Calais in 1939, 318 were de- 
stroyed by acts of war. It is re- 
ported that, given the necessary 
raw materials, fuel, and transpor- 
tation facilities, present output 
could be stepped up to the 1939 
level, because at that time not all 
machines were in operation. In 
1939 Calais produced laces valued 
at 300,000,000 francs, of which 
quantities up to a value of 160,- 
000,000 francs were exported to the 
United States. 























produced goods valued at $3,000,000 in 
1939-40, almost $15,000,000 in 1941, and 
$82,000,000 in 1942. 

Prior to the war it is estimated that 
about 85 percent of the parts required 
for a radio had to be imported from the 
United States. It is believed that after 
the war Canadian plants will be equipped 
to make approximately 70 percent of the 
complete machine wholly in Canada. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, BRITISH Co- 
LUMBIA, CANADA 


The rural electrification of British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, under a committee au- 
thorized to borrow $10,000,000, reportedly 
was one of the major considerations of 
the session of the Provincial Legislature 
which was convened on February 6, 1945. 
It was proposed that the committee ac- 
quire a number of small plants which 
would be expanded to service wider areas; 
these plants at present are generating 
electricity for their immediate commu- 
nities, mostly for lighting purposes. 

British Columbia has 2 major public- 
utility companies, 38 private concerns, 
and 19 municipally owned plants. 

At a cost of $2,500,000, including the 
cost of primary lines, the British Co- 
lumbia Electric Power & Gas Co. plans 
to electrify all its rural areas, including 
the lower mainland, covering the whole 
of the Fraser Valley, the Kamloops dis- 
trict, Vancouver Island south, the Port 
Alberni district, the Newcastle-Namoose 
district, and Royston. In addition to 
this plan for the first 5 post-war years, 
a previously announced plan, to cost an 
estimated $50,000,000, calls for the mod- 
ernization of the company’s transporta- 
tion systems and the erection of power 
plants and distributing stations in a 10- 
year post-war period. 


POWER-SUPPLY. SITUATION, PARIS, FRANCE 


A remarkable recovery is reported in 
the production of electric power in 
France. Daily consumption of electric- 
ity in the Paris region in December 1944 
reached 9,500,000 kilowatt-hours, and of 
this total 5,800,000 were of hydraulic 
origin. 

Compared with daily consumption of 
between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity in the Paris area 
before the war, the potential consump- 
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tion now is estimated at between 13,000,- 
000 and 14,000,000 kilowatt-hours daily, 
necessitating the strict observance of re- 
strictions. The principal shortages are 
from thermal plants, which, in turn, re- 
flect continued difficulties in the trans- 
portation of coal. The importation of 
h-droelectric energy into Paris is limited 
by the transformer capacity, which is 
now 250,000 kilowatts. Several trans- 
former substations were destroyed in 
1941. 


NEw ELECTRIC PLANT PLANNED FOR 
AMBATO, ECUADOR 


To provide for the construction of a 
new municipal electric plant for Ambato, 
Ecuador, the municipality has been au- 
thorized to contract for a loan, and funds 
are to be set aside each month from 
collections made by the Manager of Mo- 
nopolies in the Province of Tungurahua. 


ELECTRIC PLANT PURCHASED FOR BOCAS DEL 
Toro, PANAMA 


The recent acquisition of a 90-horse- 
power, 40-kilowatt electric light and 
power plant for Bocas del Toro, Panama, 
is reported in the foreign press, and the 
Diesel motor which formerly supplied 
the city with electricity is to be repaired. 
It is planned to maintain both units to 
avoid future interruptions in service. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


CuBAN COFFEE CROP 


The 1944-45 Cuban coffee crop is esti- 
mated at from 450,000 to 490,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each, or between 20 and 25 
percent less than the 581,034 bags pro- 
duced in 1943-44. The decrease is at- 
tributed to continued drought conditions 
dating back to the hurricane of October 
18, 1944. 

Total exports of Cuban coffee during 
the calendar year 1944 amounted to 120,- 
367 bags, a gain of about 51 percent as 
compared with 1943 exports of 79,742 
bags. Of the 120,367 bags exported in 
1944, 67,461 bags were consigned to the 
United States, about 10,000 bags less than 
in 1943. .At the end of 1944, 71,312 bags 
of coffee of the 20 percent export quota 
were on hand. During the 1943-44 
quota year only about 65 percent of the 
export quota was actually exported. 
This situation is attributed to the fol- 
lowing causes: (1) By government reso- 
lution, 20 percent of the total produc- 
tion must be placed in bonded ware- 
houses before the remaining 80 percent 
can be released, but its export is not re- 
quired during any specific year; (2) 
coffee merchants use a portion of this 
stored stock as a check against any un- 
usual changes in domestic supply and 
demand; (3) the low-grade coffee held 
is not readily disposed of in the world 
market; and (4) there is always a pos- 
sibility that part of the stocks will enter 
the domestic market at higher prices 
than are received from exportation. 

Estimated stocks of coffee for domestic 
use at the end of the 1944 calendar year 
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were 164,434 bags, or equivalent to about 
4 months’ normal domestic demand. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR 


Trade in coffee at Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
was slack during January, receipts at 
the port being only sufficient to meet do- 
mestic requirements and to fulfill out- 
standing commitments. Approximately 
3,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) 
were received as compared with 8,000 
quintals in December 1944. 

Only 7,558 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) were ex- 
ported in January, a decrease of 75 per- 
cent as compared with the preceding 
month’s exports. The United States re- 
ceived 77 percent of the exports, the re- 
mainder going to Chile and Argentina. 


Ecuaporan Cocoa Crop 


The Ecuadoran cocoa trade was more 
active in January 1945 than during De- 
cember 1944, as both receipts at Guay- 
aquil from haciendas and exports from 
that port showed increases over the pre- 
ceding month. 

The United States continued to be 
Ecuador’s best market for cocoa, taking 
more than $6 percent of total shipments 
during January. Small amounts went to 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Peru. 

Deliveries of cocoa at the port of Guay- 
aquil in January 1945 amounted to 22,736 
quintals (1 quintal—101.4 pounds) , about 
81 percent above the 12,494 quintals re- 
ceived in January 1944. 

Exports of cocoa in January 1945 
amounted to 1,316,221 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2,2046 pounds), according to an 
unofficial source. 


Dairy Products 


Dairy INDUSTRY, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
CANADA 


Although early if 1944 dairymen on 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, did not 
expect an outstanding output, the year 
ended with one of the best records in 
the Island’s history. Approximately 
4,100,000 pounds of creamery butter were 
produced, and, although this was about 
7 percent below the 1943 figure produc- 
tion of commercially produced cheese 
amounted to roughly 1,050,000 pounds, 
an increase of about 36 percent over 
1943. 

The good market for dairy cattle, par- 
ticularly in Newfoundland, together with 
the acute shortage of agricultural labor, 
tempted many farmers to reduce their 
herds, but as a balancing factor there is 
a reported additional emphasis being 
placed on the improvement of calves, 
heifers, and cows. 


PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


In 1944 fruit growers in British Colum- 
bia, Canada, obtained $3,448,833 (Cana- 
dian dollars) for plums, prunes, peaches, 
pears, and grapes, according to Tree 
Fruits, Ltd., as compared with $1,889,454 
in 1943. 


PRODUCTION OF GOAT’S MILK, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s 166,000 milch goats made 
an important contribution to the coun- 
try’s milk supply in 1944, producing about 
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Flax Utilization Studied in 
Canada 


Important experiments are to be 
conducted at the new pilot plant 
for flax at Portage la Prairie, Mani- 
toba, Canada, in an effort to make 
the greatest possible utilization of 
prairie flax straw. 

Intensive studies will be made to 
determine its value for line fiber, 
for the various grades of spinning 
tow, and for finer tow for cigarette 
paper. The lower grades will be 
tested for their possible use in 
making coarse papers, building 
papers, and wallboard. Even the 
shives will be examined for their 
possible use in the manufacture of 
paper or wallboard. 























66,000,000 kilograms of milk. As goat’s 
milk is not marketed in Switzerland, but 
is consumed on the farms as fluid milk 
or cheese and sometimes as butter, it 
releases more cow’s milk for public con- 
sumption. 


EXPORTS FROM HABANA, CUBA 


Pineapples were the only fresh fruit 
shipped from Habana, Cuba, in January 
1945. Pineapple shipments, which 
amounted to 3,131,638 pounds, were 
about 25 percent below the December 
figure of 4,200,000 pounds. 

Exportation of plantains has been 
banned since the October 1944 hurri- 
cane in an effort to assure a supply of 
this commodity to the Habana market. 


Grain and Products 


GRAIN PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


Production of wheat in Egypt in 1944 
amounted to 6,543,000 ardebs (1 ardeb of 
wheat = 5.444 bushels) as compared with 
8,611,00 ardebs in 1943, 8,411,000 ardebs 
in 1942, and an average yearly produc- 
tion of 8,440,000 ardebs during the 5- 
year period 1938—42, according to official 
statistics. It has been unofficially re- 
ported that of the total crop in 1944, 
1,200,000 ardebs were of unusable qual- 
ity and another 500,000 ardebs were 
saved for seed. 

The decrease in the 1944 crop was at- 
tributed to unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions and insufficient fertilizer, together 
with nonrotation of crops. 

The 1944 yield of ardebs per feddan 
(1 feddan=1.038 acres) was 3.66, com- 
pared with 4.49 in 1943, 5.34 in 1942, and 
5.57 during the 5-year period 1938-42. 

During the first 4 months of 1944, 450,- 
843 kilograms of wheat were imported 
into Egypt, and during the same period 
15,552,979 kilograms were’ exported. 
During’ the last 2 months of 1944 about 
30,000,000 kilograms of Canadian wheat 
were imported to cover the deficit of 
the 1944 crops. 

It is stated that the actual deficit of 
wheat is 160,000 metric tons and that 
agreement has been reached with the 
British and American authorities for 
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the future importation of 120,000 tons 
of wheat. 

Production of mixed flour in 1944 is 
estimated at 1,200,000 tons. This flour 
consisted of a mixture of 90 percent 
wheat flour with 95 percent extraction 
and 10 percent barley flour with 62.5 
percent extraction for the period Janu- 
ary 1 to March 31, 1944. For the period 
April 1 to August 30, 1944, the mixture 
consisted of two-thirds wheat flour and 
one-third corn flour. From September 1 
to December 31, 1944, the mixture was 
changed to 80 percent whole-wheat flour 
and 20 percent barley flour. 

Production of corn in 1944 is estimated 
at 16,481,000 ardebs of 140 kilograms 
each, as compared with 15,360,000 ardebs 
in 1943 and 17,054,000 ardebs in 1942. 

In normal years the entire production 
of corn (maize and millet) is consumed 
by Egyptian farmers for bread. During 
the past 3 or 4 years, however, a large 
part of the production has been used as 
corn flour for the production of war 
bread. 

In April 1944, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment requisitioned all the millet crop for 
use as corn flour for war-flour mixture, 

During the first 4 months of 1944, 416,- 
900 kilograms of corn and 2,062,158 kilo- 
grams of millet were exported. 

Production of barley during 1943-44 
was 1,920,000 ardebs of 120 kilograms 
each, as compared with 2,620,000 ardebs 
during 1942-43, 2,306,000 ardebs during 
1941-42, and an average yearly produc- 
tion of 1,999,000 ardebs during the 5- 
year period 1938 to 1942. 

Exports of barley during the first 4 
months of 1944 totaled 1,254,663 kilo- 
grams. 

During 1944 a good part of the produc- 
tion of barley was used as flour for mix- 
ing with wheat flour for the production 
of war bread. In normal times the en- 
tire production is used for the feeding of 
livestock. 


FORECAST OF CHILEAN CROPS 


A 1944—45 wheat crop of 9,396,746 met- 
ric quintals (1 metric quintal=220.46 
pounds) has been forecast by the Chilean 
Ministry of Agriculture, as compared 
with a crop of 9,788,089 metric quintals 
in 1943-44. While the total acreage 
sown in 1944-45 is greater than in the 
preceding year, the current yield per 
hectare is considered to be less than in 
1943-44 because of adverse weather and 
attacks of rust, especially in the north- 
central zone. However, the 1944-45 crop 
will more than fill Chile’s domestic re- 
quirements for wheat. 

According to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Chile’s 1944-45 oats crop will total 
1,280,745 metric quintals, an increase of 
almost 10 percent over the preceding 
year’s crop of 1,141,566 metric quintals. 

A crop of 784,334 metric quintals of 
barley is forecast for the current year as 
compared with 765,073 metric quintals 
in 1943-44. 

Because of the large anticipated oats 
crop, the Institute of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has fixed the minimum export- 
able surplus for 1945 at 20,000 metric 
tons, which, if realized, will again place 
this crop as one of Chile’s main agri- 
cultural exports. Annual exports of oats 
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have not approached this volume since 
1941 when 24,566 metric tons of oats and 
oat products were shipped. 


Meats and Products 
EXPORTS FROM URUGUAY 


The raising of cattle and sheep is the 
most important industry in Uruguay. 

The year 1944 was reasonably good 
from the standpoint of the livestock pro- 
ducer. As a result of more rain, pastures 
were green most of the time and cattle 
herds and sheep flocks increased, so that 
some part of the losses incurred by the 
drought of 1942-43 could be made up. 
Prices and average weights were higher, 
and fewer animals were sold. 

Cattle slaughter in 1944 totaled 636,- 
318, as compared with 1,206,636 in 1943 
and 1,095,865 in 1942. There were 
1,430,878 sheep slaughtered in 1944, as 
against 1,854,847 in 1943 and 1,195,439 in 
1942. 

Despite a decline of 46.7 percent in the 
number of head of cattle sold in 1944, 
there was a loss of only 9.1 percent in 
income derived from sales. 

Exports of meat from Uruguay in the 
years 1942 to 1944, inclusive, are shown 
in the following table: 


{In metric tons] 








Item | 1942 1943 1944 
Frozen beef | 32,993 | . 25,532 22, 341 
Frozen mutton 5, 286 10, 568 | 10, 077 
Canned meat 32, 940 62, 276 49, 528 
Dehydrated meat PE are 876 694 
Total... .. , 71,219 | 99,252 82, 640 





The total decline in tonnage of meat 
exports in 1944 of only 16.8 percent is 
less than might be expected from the 
decline in total slaughter of 47.3 percent. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


Refined-sugar production in the Re- 
public of Guatemala in the 1943-44 crop 
year (December 1, 1943, to November 
30, 1944) amounted to 26,000 short 
tons, an increase of 4,000 tons over the 
1942-43 crop and some 8,000 tons over 
average production for the past 5 years. 

Exports were much smaller in the 
1943-44 season than for the preceding 
season, having declined from 6,000 tons 
in 1943 to 465 tons in 1944; however, 
domestic consumption increased suffi- 
ciently to absorb this difference as well 
as the increased production, consump- 
tion being reported at 27,000 tons in 
1943-44, compared with 21,000 tons in 
the 1942-43 crop year. 

Production of panela, the crude brown 
Sugar obtained by boiling down cane 
juice, amounted to 36,000 tons in 1944, 
an increase of about 12 percent as com- 
pared with 32,000 tons produced in 1943. 
Although statistics on 1944 sales for do- 
mestic consumption are not available, it 
is believed that consumption of panela 
closely paralleled production and that 
the relatively small stock position on 
December 31, 1944, was widely distrib- 
uted among the small producers and 
distribution outlets. 
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Vegetables and Products 
SHIPMENTS FROM CUBA 


Shipments of fresh vegetables from 
Habana, Cuba, in January 1945 
amounted to only 3,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 4,700,000 pounds in January 
1944 and 13,400,000 pounds in January 
1942. More than 95 percent of the total 
shipped in January 1945 were tomatoes. 

Cumulative figures for the winter ship- 
ping season indicate that through Jan- 
uary fresh-vegetable shipments were 
lagging about 50 percent behind the 
1943-44 season. Reductions were re- 
ported in all vegetables. The largest re- 
duction, from a quantity standpoint, was 
in tomatoes, but the percentage decline 
in eggplant, peppers, okra, lima beans, 
and cucumbers was greater and had 
reached the point where the shipments 
were quite unimportant as a source of 
vegetable supply for the United States. 


Glass 


and Products 


IMPORTS INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the period January to August 
1944 the Dominican Republic imported 
glass bottles and jars amounting to 
1,218,108 kilograms, valued at $99,620; 
292,004 kilograms of glassware, valued at 
$61,347; and 167,863 kilograms of other 
glass products, valued at $35,462" 











Salt Production in China’s 
Northwest Provinces 


China’s nation-wide salt monop- 
oly, functioning under the Minis- 
try of Finance and administered by 
the Directorate General of Salt 
Administration in Chungking, was 
established in January 1942. The 
aims of the monopoly are to in- 
crease the nation’s revenue and to 
stabilize the price of salt. Oper- 
ating policies include the produc- 
tion of salt by the people, purchase 








and transportation by the govern- 
ment, and distribution and sale by 
government-supervised commer- 
cial firms. Attention is given to 
improved production methods and 
to the quality of the product. 

The two types of salt produced 
are Mongolian salt and earth-salt. 
The solid white grains of good 
quality salt that are dug from the 
Mongolian lakes require no further 
treatment. In the production of 
earth-salt, most of which is used 
for industrial purposes, the earth 
is dug and saturated with water 
and the mixture is crystallized by 
the action of the sun. An abun- 
dant output of earth-salt is re- 
ported in recent years, and the 
quality is fairly good. 
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Hardware 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Among the hardware items imported 
into Peru in the pre-war year 1938 and 
the 2 war years 1942 and 1943 were the 
following: Padlocks and door locks 
amounting to 283,398 kilograms valued at 
691,320 soles in 1938, compared with 
82,636 kilograms valued at 606,252 soles 
in 1942 and 52,979 kilograms valued at 
509,997 soles in 1943. The United States 
furnished 11,600 kilograms in 1938, 78,397 
kilograms in 1942, and 40,701 kilograms 
in 1943. 

Peruvian imports also included iron 
nails, tacks, and staples amounting to 
1,475,838 kilograms valued at 609,342 
soles in 1938; 751,304 kilograms valued 
at 785,682 soles in 1942; and 808,649 kilo- 
grams valued at 968,114 soles in 1943. 
The United States furnished 457,914 
kilograms in 1938, 688,654 kilograms in 
1942, and 761,994 kilograms in 1943. 

Peru imported faucets and similar 
items amounting to 10,454 kilograms val- 
ued at 58,872 soles in 1938; 4,890 kilo- 
grams valued at 48,097 soles in 1942; and 
4,246 kilograms valued at 69,842 soles in 
1943. Of these, Argentina furnished 
28.06 percent in 1942 and 84.05 percent 
in 1943; United States participation in 
this trade declined from 3,881 kilograms 
in 1938 to 387 kilograms in 1943. 

Total imports of hand tools and similar 
items into Peru in 1938 amounted to 
422,787 kilograms valued at 1,244,171 
soles; in 1942 to 211,025 kilograms valued 
at 1,363,929 soles; and in 1943 to 338,713 
kilograms valued at 2,786,447 soles. The 
United States furnished 145,183 kilo- 
grams in 1938, 171,197 kilograms in 1942, 
and 286,837 kilograms in 1943. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Shipments of hides and skins of all 
types from Argentina during the first 11 
months of 1944 represented an increase 
of 1.5 percent in volume and 10.9 percent 
in value, compared with exports during 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. During the 1l1-month period 
ended November 1944 (with data for the 
corresponding period of 1943 in paren- 
thesis), shipments in metric tons were 
as follows: Cattle hides, 94,453 (96,258) ; 
sheepskins, 15,995 (10,596); horsehides, 
5,620 (8,618); goatskins and kidskins, 
1,450 (1,436); pigskins, 25 (54). 

A total of 14,033 metric tons of tanned 
hides was exported during the period 
under review, compared with 12,662 
metric tons during the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

Hide and skin output during the pe- 
riod under review totaled 6,372,750 cattle 
hides, 13,170,646 sheepskins, and 4,542,- 
301 hogskins, according to unofficial fig- 
ures furnished by the Camara de Sub- 
productos Ganaderos. 

Sealskin production in Argentina has 
increased in recent years; between 1,- 
000,000 and. 1,500,000 seals are living in 
small colonies along the Atlantic coast 
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solution of world cotton problems. 








Meeting of International Cotton Advisory Committee 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee, established in September 
1939 to study and report on problems in the world’s cotton industry, will 
open its fourth meeting in Washington on March 26. In addition to the 
United States, the countries which are members of this committee and which 
are expected to send delegates are: Brazil, Egypt, India, Peru, Mexico, Tur- 
key, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the British and French cotton-exporting colonies. 

The primary objective of the discussions will be to survey the various 
aspects of the world cotton situation, especially problems affecting interna- 
tional trade in that commodity, and to formulate recommendations for sub- 
sequent ‘consideration by the individual countries for the solution of such 


The committee, consisting of representatives from the countries mentioned 
above, was established in accordance with the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Cotton Conference held in Washington in 1939, under the following 
terms of reference: to observe and keep in close touch with developments in 
the world cotton situation, and to suggest fo the various governments con- 
cerned, as and when advisable, any measure it considered suitable and prac- 
ticable for the achievement of ultimate international collaboration in the 

















of the country, reports a foreign publi- 
cation. In 1943 the output of skins was 
estimated at approximately 100,000, or 
double that of the preceding year. Since 
1927 production has gradually expanded, 
reaching 14,000 skins in 1936. 

t one time all of the skins were ex- 
ported to the United States, and some, 
after being processed, were then reim- 
ported into the country of origin. Today 
most of the skins are tanned or semi- 
tanned before leaving Argentina, and 
domestically produced sealskin belts and 
bags can be found on the market. 


AUSTRALIAN SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS 


Australian exports of sheepskins with 
wool during December 1944 weighed 1,- 
961,502 pounds and were valued at £A74,- 
133, a decline from exports during the 
preceding month of 3,239,978 pounds 
valued at £A161,815. Exports of sheep- 
skins without wool amounted to 1,274,115 
pounds, valued at £A54,179, during De- 
cember, compared with 644,033 pounds, 
valued at £A22,140, during November. 


Boot AND SHOE IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


During the first 11 months of 1944, 
British Guiana imported 436,572 pairs of 
boots and shoes valued at $1,098,946 
(British Guiana currency) , says the press 
of that country. Imports of boots and 
shoes during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year totaled 222,840 
pairs valued at $520,149. 


Swiss FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Both leather and labor shortages in 
Switzerland reduced footwear produc- 
tion in 1944 to an estimated 40 percent 
below the output in 1940. It was re- 
ported early in 1945 that stocks of im- 
ported leather were running low, and 
that the situation would become acute 
if hides and skins or tanned leather were 
not imported soon. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


During December 1944, Canada im- 
ported raw hides valued at $271,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency), unmanufactured 
leather valued at $255,000,.and manu- 
factured leather valued at $287,000, 


states a Dominion publication. This 
brings the total 1944 imports of raw 
hides to $4,498,000, unmanufactured 
leather to $2,976,000, and manufactured 
leather to $2,736,000, a decrease from 
those of the preceding year which totaled 
$6,349,000, $3,258,000, and $3,054,000, 
respectively. 


URUGUAYAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Uruguayan production of tanned cattle 
hides and sheepskins totaled 1,062,052 
pieces during 1944. About 513,600 cattle 
hides and calfskins and 264,400 sheep- 
skins and lambskins were tanned during 
the first 9 months of 1944, compared 
with 562,675 and 310,178, respectively, 
during 1943. Output of cattle-hide up- 
per leather approximated 16,000,000 
square feet during 1944. The industry 
now is producing about 2,400 metric tons 
of sole leather annually, 1,200 tons of 
which are required for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Exports of cattle-hide leather during 
the first 9 months of 1944 weighed 2,213,- 
060 kilograms and were valued at $1,863,- 
961, compared with 2,158,138 kilograms, 
valued at $2,059,677, during 1943. 
Sheepskin-leather exports during the 9- 
month period ended September 1944 
weighed 23,626 kilograms, compared 
with 39,034 kilograms during the pre- 
ceding year. . 

Leather imports amounted to 5,829 
kilograms during the first 11 months of 
1944, an increase from the 1943 imports 
of 2,480 kilograms. In recent years the 
annual importation of leather has aver- 
aged only 1,300 kilograms. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports of undressed lum- 
ber increased substantially during the 
year ended June 30, 1944, amounting to 
£475,000, compared with £330,000 in the 
preceding years, according to published 
customs statistics. 
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Imports of dressed timber totaleq 
£48,000 in 1943-44, decreasing slightly 
from the 1942-43 figure of £56,000. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED, BAHAMA ISLANpDs, 
B. W. I. 


Production by the one sawmill in the 
Bahamas, British West Indies, amounted 
to approximately 6,000,000 board feet of 
lumber in 1944. It is estimated that out- 
put in 1945 will reach 10,000,000 feet as 
the result of plans to exploit additional] 
areas. 


EXPporT OF RED-CEDAR SHINGLES DECLINE, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, increased slightly in January 
over the preceding month, but were ap- 
proximately 15 percent under the total 
for January 1944. Log stocks also were 
smaller. 

The decline in exports is attributed to 
the suspension of operations by many 
mills during January for the repair of 
machinery and equipment. 


PRODUCTION OF LUMBER YARDS, EIRE 


The gross output of 208 lumber yards in 
Eire had a net sales value of £1,704,930 in 
1943, compared with £1,564,806 for 162 
establishments in 1942. Production in- 
cluded sawmill goods, manufactured 
lumber, boxes, moldings, and _ builders’ 
woodwork. Employment in the industry 
increased from 3,855 in 1942 to 4355 in 
1943. 


OUTPUT ON THE GOLD COAST 


The workshop established by the Gold 
Coast Forestry Department has produced 
26,300 telegraph poles, 10,700 cross arms, 
133,000 railroad ties, 218,000 tool handles, 
and 317 articles of furniture since Jan- 
uary 1941. 

A shingle factory which began opera- 
tions in 1943 produced 1,500,000 shingles 
that year. Demand in 1944, however, de- 
clined seriously, threatening suspension 
of the project. 


LUMBER USED IN BUILDINGS FOR ARMED 
Forces, New ZEALAND 


New Zealand lumber used in the pre- 
fabrication of buildings for United States 
and New Zealand forces totaled 19,878,000 
board feet during the year ended March 
31, 1944, according to the Dominion’s 
latest annual public works statement. Of 


this amount, 13,782,000 feet were for the } 


United States armed forces. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


SUPPLIES OF MACHINE TOOLS, CANADA 


About 60 percent of Canada’s supply 
of machine tools in normal times was ob- 
tained from the United States, and the 
remaining 40 percent was divided equally 
among Canadian manufacturers and im- 
ports from Great Britain. 

During the past 4 or 5 years, when pur- 
chases of machine tools in Canada have 
been many times greater than in any 
preceding period, imports from Great 
Britain have been suspended while Ca- 
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nadian manufactures and United States 
imports have increased. This increase 
is not expected to continue, however, and 
the exportation of machine tools from 
Great Britain is to be resumed in 1945. 

Surplus machine tools are to be re- 
leased gradually by the governm. nt with 
a view to protecting the market .5 much 
as possible. An organization ..as been 
formed for this purpose by the govern- 
ment, and leading Canadian machine- 
*tool manufacturers have formed a co- 
operative organization. 


NEED FOR AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
FRENCH MOROCCO 


Approximately 100 tractors were im- 
ported into French Morocco in 1944, but 
they filled only one-fifth of urgent de- 
mands. Agricultural machinery in Mo- 
rocco is badly depreciated, and much of 
it is idle because of a lack of spare parts 
which have been received only in small 
quantities. 


Post-WaR MARKET FOR MINING EQuUIP- 
MENT, ITALY 


A potential market for mining equip- 
ment in Italy is indicated. Operating 
supplies, including warehouse stores, ex- 
plosives, and small tools are imported at 
present from the United States. 

Items of potential interest to Italian 
mines include rock drills; heavier equip- 
ment, especially for driving development 
headings and in open-cut work; drill 
steel and drill bits for mines now idle; 
compressors to supply air for rock drills; 
and underground mechanical haulage 
systems. A demand for small hoists for 
use underground should be created in the 
modernization of Italian mines, but the 
practicability of mechanical loaders is 
questionable at the many mines where 
hand sorting is done at the working faces. 

An unfilled demand exists for Diesel 
and steam-power plants and electrical 
equipment. At present American air 
compressors are driven by European elec- 
tric motors. 

A market for coal-mining equipment 
exists for the production of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons of coal a year. 


MACHINERY FOR MERCURY MINES, SPAIN 


The Almaden mercury mines in Spain 
have ordered two complete pumps with 
motors to replace old equipment no 
longer serviceable in pumping water 
from the mines. 

The ultimate plan is to obtain, if pos- 
sible, a complete new plant from the 
United States in 1946. It is expected 
that the new installation will be capable 
of maintaining normal output with a 
considerable reduction in operating force. 

As soon as specifications for the new 
plant are determined, they will be made 
available to United States suppliers. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT SUPPLIES FOR THE BAHAMA 
IsLANDS, B. W. I. 


In addition to small quantities of ce- 
ment manufactured in the Bahama 
Islands, British West Indies, for domestic 
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use, imports from the United States and 
the United Kingdom totaled 45,178 hun- 
dredweight ($48,252) in 1943 and 45,441 
hundredweight ($49,456) in 1944. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Officially reported production of non- 
metallic minerals in Canada in the first 
11 months of 1944 includes 540,000 tons 
of gypsum, 22,159 tons of feldspar, 
300,395 tons of commercial salt, 7,003,000 
barrels of cement, 807,949 tons of lime, 
and clay products valued at $6,329,000. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


IMPORTS OF BLANK Books, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


During the first 8 months of 1944 the 
Dominican Republic imported 11,336 
kilograms of blank books valued at 
$5,390. 


ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO PERU 


Peruvian imports of erasers, paper 
clips, and file folders in 1938 amounted 
to 31,716 kilograms, in 1942 to 27,159 kilo- 
grams, and in 1943 to 25,755 kilograms. 
No imports of these items came from 
Argentina in 1938, but in 1942 that coun- 
try supplied 52.11 percent of the total 
and in 1943, 64.98 percent. United 
States participation in this trade in- 
creased from 6,640 kilograms, valued at 
25,122 soles, in 1938 to 10,111 kilograms, 
valued at 177,799 soles in 1942, and 
amounted to 8,346 kilograms, valued at 
67,790 soles, in 1943. 
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Oils and Oilseeds 


OIL-PRODUCING FACTORIES, BRAZIL 


About 12 oil-producing factories, 
equipped with modern machinery, have 
been set up in recent years in Brazil, 
according to the foreign press. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS 


Canada’s imports of vegetable oils in 
1944 totaled $11,356,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) in value, according to official 
statistics. 


PLAN FOR LARGER OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, 
CHILE 


Production of olive oil from existing 
olive groves in Chile averages 1,500 short 
tons annually, according to the foreign 
press, and is expected to reach from 
10,000 to 11,000 tons when the new trees 
which are being planted mature. The 
plan is to plant 2,000,000 seedlings on 
50,000 acres between 1944 and 1948. 
When full production is reached it. is 
hoped that it will exceed domestic re- 
quirements by 5,000 tons or more. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


O1L PRODUCTION INCREASED, ARUBA, 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


A continued increase occurred in oil 
production in Aruba, Netherlands, West 
Indies, during the fourth quarter of 1944, 
bringing the over-all year-end total to 
32 percent above that of 1943. While 
shipments of tractor fuel, asphalts, and 
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Orchids for Madame 


About 80 percent of the 1,200 species and varieties of orchids grown in 
Colombia are produced in the Department of Antioquia, especially in the 
region around Medellin, and approximately 90 percent of those exported, 
chiefly to the Panama Canal Zone and the United States, are from this 
Department. 

Approximately 150,000 to 200,000 orchid plants are in the hands of local 
growers and exporters. At least 75 percent of the flowers are consumed 
in the local or national market; the remainder are exports. The exporta- 
tion of orchid plants is restricted by the Colombian Government, inasmuch 
as a license is required and no new ones are being issued. 

At present there is no commercial exportation of either flowers or plants. 
All flowers exported are in the form of gift boxes, numbering usually a dozen 
orchids per box, sometimes a half dozen per box. The leading export species 
are the Cattleya gigas and C. triana, but it is pointed out that the rarer 
C. schroederae variety lasts longer and is the best “traveler.” 

Orchids for export sell at 5 to 6 pesos, or $2.85 to $3.42 per dozen. 

Orchids are shipped by air express, and since the gift packages of orchids 
are light but take up a great deal of space, charges are calculated on the 
basis of 200 cubic inches tothe pound. A gift box containing about one dozen 
orchids occupies about 400 cubic inches of space. It costs about 10 pesos 
or $5.70 to ship one dozen orchids to the United States. This includes box- 
ing, air-express charges, duty, customhouse entry, and customhouse brokerage 
fees. 

Colombian orchid growers state that they cannot compete with growers 
in the United States either at present or in the future, the chief reason 
being that orchids are grown in the open in Colombia and produce heavily 
only in the months of February through May, whereas United States growers 
have greenhouses and can produce throughout the entire year. However, 
Colombian growers agree that with cheaper transportation and possible 


reduction in customs charges, an increase of at least 500 percent in exports 
is possible. 
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marine Diesel oil decreased, those of sev- 
eral other petroleum products showed an 
even greater increase in the fourth quar- 
ter than in the third, as compared with 
the preceding year. 

The refinery at Aruba, which is United 
States-owned, has a capacity of 300,000 
barrels of crude oil daily. 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN OUTPUT OF 
CRUDE OIL, VENEZUELA 


An estimated 250,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil were produced in Venezuela 
during the year 1944, according to for- 
eign press reports. Such an amount in- 
dicates an important increase not only 
over the 1943 production of approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 but the 1941 high of 
223,000,000 barrels. It is expected that 
in the future larger amounts of crude 
oil will be refined within Venezuela and 
shipped in refined form, although more 
Venezuelan crude oil probably will be 
shipped directly to consuming countries. 


Radio 


ImPoRTS INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic imported 
1,052 kilograms of radios and radio- 
phonographs, valued at $5,106, and 
73,532.4 kilograms of other radio equip- 
ment, valued at $76,250, during the first 
8 months of 1944. 


SITUATION REGARDING TUBES, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss radio broadcasting stations are 
running short of spare parts, especially 
of radio tubes, and it was reported late 
in January that unless supplies were 
made available soon the stations would 
be compelled to reduce the number of 
hours on the air. 

Before the war the broadcasting sta- 
tions imported most of their equipment 
from England, France, and the United 
States. In 1943 Switzerland began man- 
ufacturing radio tubes. These now have 
been installed in some short-wave broad- 
casting stations. Old radio tubes also 
have been regenerated quite successfully. 


Railway 
Equipment 
PLANS FOR Post-War IMPROVEMENTS, CHILE 


Post-war plans of the Chilean State 
Railways indicate that approximately 
$56,000,000 will be spent for equipment, 
machinery, and materials, states the 
foreign press. 

Out of this amount, about $48,000,000 
is to be utilized for the following: 10 
steam locomotives, 15 electric locomo- 
tives, 100 third-class steel coaches; 20 
steel freight cars; 40 cabooses; 15 self- 
propelled cars; 50 self-propelled Diesel 
gondolas; 50 refrigerator cars; and ma- 
terial for 250 freight cars to be built 
within Chile. The purchase of machin- 
ery, tools, and equipment for moderniz- 
ing machine shops and yards also is 
contemplated. 

Projected electrification of the south- 
ern railway line, it is stated, will require 
the purchase of 53 locomotives; 10 elec- 
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tric self-propelled motor rail cars; 4 
6,000-kilowatt substations; and 11 4,000- 
kilowatt substations. In addition, a 
modern centralized signal system is be- 
approximate $4,000,000. 

Improving existing equipment by re- 
newing the lighting systems in coaches 
and self-propelled cars, adding air-con- 
ditioning sets, and the rewiring of some 
of the larger stations likewise is being 
considered. 

Electrification of the Alameda-Chillan 
branch is expected to require bridge and 
rail improvements and renewals, al- 
though the present steam equipment 
south of Chillan is to be continued in 
service. Between Temuco and Puerto 
Montt, the rails are to be renewed, call- 
ing for approximately 40,000 tons of rail 
and 6,000 tons of bridge reinforcement 
material. Approximate expenditures for 
this work will be $8,000,000. 

Expenditures for ordinary and extraor- 
dinary purchases not listed above will 
approximate $4,000,000. 


Shipbuilding 


SwEDEN To BvuILD SHIPS FOR ICELAND 


A contract has been signed for the 
construction of fishing vessels for Ice- 
land by Swedish shipbuilding yards. The 
contract stipulates that 45 vessels are to 
be built, 30 of 80 net tons and 15 of 
about 50 net tons, and that 15 vessels 
are to be delivered on June 1, 1945, and 
the remainder on December 1, 1945. 

The larger vessels will have a length 
of 22 meters, a breadth of 5.4 meters, 
and a draft of 2.8 meters. They will be 
equipped with one Swedish Atlas-Diesel 
motor of 200 indicated horsepower. The 
cargo hold will be divided into several 
sections for different kinds of fish caught. 
There will be spacious accommodations 
for the crew in the forecastle and for 
the captain and the mate in the deck 
cabin. Accommodations for the engi- 
neers will be under deck, aft of the ma- 
chine room, which is placed aft of the 
cargo hold. The kitchen and messroom 
will be placed on the poop deck and the 
vessels will be equipped with all modern 
appliances and instruments, such as ra- 
diotelephones. 

The smaller-type vessels will have a 
length of 20 meters, a breadth of 5 me- 
ters, and a draft of 2.4 meters. They 
will have equipment similar to that of 
the larger type, but with smaller motors. 
Both types will be used for trawling as 
well as for long-line fishing. 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


Exports, BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of soap from British Guiana 
in 1944 were estimated at 230,154 pounds, 
valued at about $29,325. (One dollar 
in local currency=$0.83404 in United 
States curtency.) 

Exports of lime oil from British Gui- 
ana in 1944 were estimated at 506 im- 
perial gallons, valued at approximately 
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$37,909, in comparison with exports in 
1943 of 350 imperial gallons, valued at 
$27,570. 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP IN COLOMBIA 


Recent installation of modern machin- 
ery at a soap factory at Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, has resulted in the saving of 
about 5 percent of fats and oils and 25 
percent of caustic soda in the manu- 
facture of toilet soap, according to the, 
foreign press. The factory is to be en- 
larged soon. 

Normal production in Colombia 
amounts to about 100 tons of toilet soap 
annually. About 90 percent of the basic 
materials used, such as tallow, palm oil, 
and sesame seeds, are of domestic origin. 


Special Products 


DoMESTIC INDUSTRY SUPPLIES DEMAND FOR 
Paper Bacs, BRAZIL 


Production of paper bags at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, is estimated at 20,000,000 
per month. The bulk of the output is in 
the 44-, 1-, 2-, and 5-kilogram sizes. Of 
the 10 manufacturers, 5 own 4 machines 
each and the remaining 5 have 1 or 2 
machines each. 

Although there is a good actual and 
an even greater potential demand for 
paper bags in the district, the entire de- 
mand is at present supplied by the do- 
mestic industry, and unless customs du- 
ties are scaled downward the large-scale 
importation of paper bags into Brazil 
is unlikely. 

The major portion of paper bags used 
are of the common, brown-colored, light- 
weight paper for counter dispensing and 
packaging of consumers’ goods. Many 
products dispensed at store counters con- 
tinue to be wrapped in paper in lieu of 
paper bags. 

The use of bags for the standard pack- 
aging for interurban or nation-wide dis- 
tribution of products such as cement, 
coffee, biscuits, cookies, candies, maca- 
roni, cereal flours, some basic pharma- 
ceutical drugs, and medicinal herbs has 
been stimulated by the wartime shortage 
of tin and other materials. Bags of cel- 
lulose tissue are used extensively where 
display of the contents is desired; for 
others kraft-type paper bags are used, 
and cement is packed in special kraft- 
paper bags. Quality and sizes vary con- 
siderably among packers. 

In general, the double-lined bag has 
not been employed extensively because 
of high cost, but there is a tendency to- 
ward the use of such bags on a larger 
scale. 

Practically all common-paper or kraft- 
paper bags produced are made of domes- 
tic paper. Cellulose tissue paper is man- 
ufactured in Sao Paulo, but the total 
production is consumed in that city. The 
principal manufacturer of cellulose tis- 
sue bags at Rio de Janeiro is also the 
principal importer of cellulose tissue pa- 
per from the United States. All such 
bags are made by hand since the variety 
of sizes and shapes is too wide for the 
economical use of machines. No addi- 
tional charge is made by the manufac- 
turers for one-color printing of any 
‘wording on paper bags. Two-color 
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printing costs 5 cruzeiros additional per 
1,000 bags in lots of 5,000 or more. 


TYPES OF POTTERY IMPORTED, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Imports of pottery products, exclusive 
of plumbing fixtures, into British Hon- 
duras in 1942 were valued at $5,329, com- 
pared with $8,449 in 1938. China and 
porcelain tableware constituted 90 per- 
cent and earthenware kitchen articles 10 
percent of imports. Pottery plumbing 
fixtures imported average about $500 an- 
nually, all usually being supplied by the 
United States. 

During the war the United States has 
furnished the major portion of pottery 
products; the principal pre-war com- 
petitors were Germany and Japan. The 
competition is based solely on price. 
While pottery plumbing fixtures are duty- 
free, chinaware, porcelain, earthenware, 
and other pottery products pay an ad va- 
lorem duty, based on the c. i. f. valuation, 
of 1242 percent when imported from the 
British Empire and 25 percent from else- 
where. 


POTTERY PRODUCTS IMPORTED INTO 
TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Pottery products normally are im- 
ported into Trinidad, British West Indies, 
principally from the United Kingdom. In 
1939 such imports consisted of sanitary 
ware valued at $53,000, of which $45,000 
was from the United Kingdom; china 
valued at $43,000, of which $21,000 was 
from the United Kingdom and $700 from 
the United States; and miscellaneous pot- 
tery of all kinds valued at $9,000, of which 
$4,000 was from the United Kingdom and 
$2,000 from the United States. 

During the war importers have been 
permitted to purchase outside the sterling 
area when supplies were not available 
in the United Kingdom or Canada. In 
1943 all the sanitary ware came from the 
United Kingdom, but the United States 
supplied china valued at $24,000 out of 
total imports valued at $78,000. It has 
been announced by the Control Board 
that the United Kingdom is prepared to 
supply 80 percent of the permissible 
quotas of earthenware for 1945 and that 
—" licenses will be issued only on that 

asis, 


CuBAN MARKET FOR TOOTH BRUSHES 


Trade sources estimate that the Cuban 
market at present could absorb about 
25,000 gross of tooth brushes per year, 
compared with an estimated 9,000 gross 
during the past few years. 

Since tooth brushes have never been 
produced in Cuba, the entire market has 
been supplied by imports. Pre-war im- 
ports came mainly from Japan and the 
United States, the former supplying the 
cheaper grades and the latter a high- 
quality product. 

In 1938 the United States supplied 
Cuba with 5,905 pounds of tooth brushes, 
valued at $27,828, and Japan furnished 
19,826 pounds, valued at $19,216; in 1941 
imports totaling 19,208 pounds, valued 
at $77,470, originated in the United 
States, while 10,648 pounds, valued at 
$11,713, were imported from Japan. In 
1942 and 1943 the United States fur- 
nished all except an insignificant amount 
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of the total imports—35,475 pounds, val- 
ued at $133,515, in 1942 and 15,770 
pounds, valued at $71,472, in 1943. 

Stocks of good-quality United States 
tooth brushes are reported *o be very 
low, and there is also a considerable un- 
satisfied demand for the low-priced 
variety even though there appears to be 
an indeterminate number of inexpensive 
low-quality tooth brushes of Japanese 
origin still in the hands of importers and 
wholesalers. If, in addition to supplying 
the higher-quality brushes, United States 
manufacturers can increase the supply 
of low-priced tooth brushes, it is felt that 
post-war domination of the Cuban mar- 
ket would be assured. 


FOREIGN TRADE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the period January—August 
1944 the Dominican Republic imported 
metal furniture amounting to 22,269 
kilograms, valued at $11,300, and wooden 
furniture totaling 18,476 kilograms, val- 
ued at $12,145. During the year exports 
of wooden furniture totaled 301,645 kilo- 
grams, valued at $130,212, going prin- 
cipally to Puerto Rico and the Nether- 
lands West Indies. An _ insignificant 
amount was shipped to the United States. 

The Dominican Republic imported 
10,614 kilograms of cardboard boxes and 
containers, valued at $3,396, and 280,476 
kilograms of other containers, valued at 
$34,044, during the first 8 months of 
1944. 

During the first 8 months of 1944 the 
Dominican Republic imported books and 
other printed matter totaling 39,543 
kilograms in weight and valued at $29,- 
482. Printed matter exported dtring the 
year amounted to 368 kilograms, valued 
at $450, all going to the Netherlands 
West Indies and Puerto Rico. 


IMPORTS OF CLOTHING ACCESSORIES, PERU 


Peruvian imports of clasps, hooks and 
eyes, and buckles for clothing totaled 
10,650 kilograms, valued at 214,574 soles, 
in 1943; 24,390 kilograms, valued at 227,- 
724 soles, in 1942; and 23,948 kilograms, 
valued at 80,915 soles, in 1938. Argen- 
tina’s portion of this trade rose from 
nothing in 1938 to 23.30 percent in 1942 
and 68.28 percent in 1943, while the 
United States furnished 1,200 kilograms 
in 1938, 17,215 kilograms in 1942, and 
3,375 kilograms in 1943. 


UGANDA POTTERY IMPROVES MANUFACTURING 
METHODS 


The pottery at Entebbe, Uganda, 
which was set up by the Uganda Indus- 
trial Committee, has reached a stage 
where its wares can be put on the mar- 
ket, states the British press. Mugs, jugs, 
pudding basins, and cups are now being 
offered to the public at reasonable prices. 
Improvements in methods of manufac- 
ture were put into effect following in- 
vestigations by a ceramic expert from 
Great Britain. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


More Cotton CLASSIFIED IN Sao PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


The cotton leaf worm has appeared 
in several zones of Sao Paulo, but damage 
is not extensive because of the efficient 
control carried on from year to year. 

From March 1, 1944, to January 31, 
1945, 2,500,539 bales (462,506,474 kilo- 
grams) of cotton were classified in the 
Sao Paulo Cotton Exchange. This is 
much higher than the 2,023,534 bales 
(374,638,333 kilograms) classified in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

During the period May 1, 1944, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1945, Parana cotton classified 
by the Sao Paulo Cotton Exchange 
totaled 35,927 bales (6,740,610 kilograms). 


PROSPECTS FOR CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


The continued decline in cotton-mill 
activity in Canada may seriously affect 
the civilian cotton goods supply in 1945, 
according to a Canadian publication. 
During December 1944 only 30,848 bales 
were opened by Canadian mills, making 
a total of 395,417 bales for the year, as 
compared with 440,854 in the preceding 
year and 504,091 in 1942. In fact, 1944 
witnessed the lowest consumption since 
1939, when 340,900 bales were opened. 
Prospects for increased imports from the 
United Kingdom or the United States 
are not considered very bright. 


New Rayon Factory, NORTHERN IRELAND 


Rayon staple fiber is to be spun in 
Northern Ireland. The new factory is 
being established in Sion Mills, County 
Tyrone, according to a British publica- 
tion. 

INDIAN COTTON MARKET 


Based on sowings up to October 1, 
1944, the 1944-45 cotton area in India 
was estimated at 12,957,000 acres, ac- 
cording to the second all-India cotton 
forecast released on January 12. This 
is a decrease of 23 percent as compared 
with the corresponding forecast of the 
preceding year. 

Demand for old, as well as new crop 
cotton, improved the market during De- 
cember. 

From September, 1 to December 30, 
1944, cotton arrivals at principal Indian 
ports amounted to 547,165 bales of 400 
pounds (727,804 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year). Cotton 
exports from India, including coastwise 
trade, in like periods aggregated 283,887 
bales (325,855). From September 1 to 
October 31, 1944, 674,633 bales of Indian 
cotton were consumed (706,195). 


CANVAS- WEAVING PLANT TO MEEet DoMES- 
TIC REQUIREMENTS, NEW ZEALAND 


A small weaving plant for the produc- 
tion cf cotton canvas will begin opera- 
tions shortly in Wellington, New Zea- 
land, according to a January report. It 
is expected to meet the major defense 
and civilian requirements of the Domin- 
ion. 
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Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE WOOL MARKET 


Activity in the Argentine wool market 
continued on a very low level during the 
first 3 weeks of January, and prices were 
especially weak for low crossbreds. A 
few sales to Brazil helped the market a 
little, but in general the volume of trade 
was not promising in view of the total 
supplies on hand. 

Exports in December 1944 amounted 
to 19,962 bales, as compared with 20,232 
bales in December 1943. As of December 
31, 1944, only 24,075 metric tons (grease 
basis) of wool had been shipped since 
the start of the wool export year on Oc- 
tober 1, 1944, a decrease of about 34 per- 
cent from exports in the corresponding 
period of the 1943-44 export year. 

Commercial stocks, including wool be- 
ing held for French and Belgian accounts, 
stood at 142,972 metric tons (grease ba- 
sis) on December 1, 1944. 


HEAVY DEMANDS FOR WOOL FROM 
DoMESTIC INDUSTRIES, EGYPT 


Before the war, Egypt exported about 
2,000 metric tons of raw wool an- 
nually and imported only insignificant 
amoynts—86 metric tons in 1938. To- 
day the situation is reversed, and in 1944 
domestic wool-using industries consumed 
not only the entire domestic production 
(unofficially estimated at 2,000 metric 
tons) but also imports totalling 1,106 
metric tons in the first 11 months, or 
about 14 times the 1938 figure. Because 
of this unusually heavy demand from 
manufacturers of blankets, Army mate- 
rials, cottonseed oil filter cloth, tar- 
boushes (headwear), carpets, and shawls, 
no wool has been exported from Egypt 
since November 1941. 

Sheep population in Egypt during 1944 
was officially estimated at 1,423,755. 


New ZEALAND EXPORTS OF WOOL 


Exports of grease wool from New Zea- 
land amounted to 1,391 bales (516,916 
pounds) in November 1944, which 
brought the total for the season (July 1 
to November 30, 1944) to 60,608 bales 
(20,816,602 pounds). Since neither 
scoured wool nor slipe was exported dur- 
ing November their seasonal totals re- 
mained unchanged at 27,102 bales (7,- 
824,271 pounds) of scoured wool and 20,- 
500 bales (6,686,028 pounds) of slipe. 


SPINNING MACHINERY TO RESUME 
OPERATION, U. K. 


The British Board of Trade has au- 
thorized the deconcentration of the Har- 
ris tweed industry by which it hopes to 
put into operation all the spinning ma- 
chinery which has been idle for the past 
3 years, thus aileviating to some extent 
the critical shortage of weavers’ yarns, 
states a British publication. Trade 
spokesmen say, however, that the num- 
ber of licensed weavers has been so 
greatly increased by the return of dis- 
charged servicemen that even if all ma- 
chinery were put back into operation and 
several new spinning plants were opened, 
there still would be a yarn deficiency. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 


HAITIAN SISAL INDUSTRY 


Haiti’s production of sisal during 1945 
is estimated at about 23,000,000 pounds, 
or 10,000 metric tons. As it requires 3 or 
4 years for sisal plants to reach maturity, 
production is expected to increase at 
least until 1947, according to calculations 
based on the areas now planted or being 
planted. 

During the calendar year 1944 only 
7,985 metric tons were exported, as com- 
pared with 10,652 in 1943 and 11,702 in 
1942. 

In December a new factory was placed 
in operation, which currently produces 4 
tons of decorticated fiber daily. 

During 1944 the domestic sisal-handi- 
craft industry was allocated 200,000 
pounds of fiber for production of handi- 
craft items for export. 


Wearing Apparel 


RETAIL SALES HIGHER IN CANADA 


The value of merchandise turn-over 
in retail clothing stores in Canada was 
from 10 to 11 percent higher in Novem- 
ber 1944 than in November 1943, whereas 
sales for the first 11 months of 1944 
showed increases of from 6 to 7 percent 
compared with the _ corresponding 
months of 1943 states a Dominion publi- 
cation. Largest increases for the 1l- 
month period were recorded in the 
Prairie Provinces where 1944 sales were 
12 percent larger than in 1943. 


SHORTAGE OF LININGS FOR UTILITY 
CLOTHING, U. K. 


The British Board of Trade has 
amended its instructions regarding the 
use of linings in men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing because of existing shortages of cer- 
tain types of lining material, states a 
British publication, and it is possible that 
in the future the use of any utility lining 
bearing a four-figure specification will 
be permitted regardless of price. Dis- 
tributors have been advised that because 
of the needs of the demobilization pro- 
gram, manufacturers’ stocks of linings 
must be used to the fullest possible ex- 
tent even though it might mean that 
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some garments would have to be lined 
with a quality not normally considered 
most suitable. Also, it has been pointed 
out that strict adherence to standards 
of matching may not always be possible. 
The general public, has been asked to 
accept suits with any serviceable lining. 


HOSIERY SURVEYS FOR Post-War 
REQUIREMENTS, U. K. 


Colonial and Dominion market sur- 
veys are being conducted by the Uniteq 
Kingdom hosiery industry’s export 
group, states a British publication, to as- 
certain as ‘nearly as possible the types of 
goods they will have to produce to meet 
post-war requirements. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
During the first 8 months of 1944 the 


Dominican Republic imported 52 kilo-" 


grams of cigars, valued at $241; 1,407 
kilograms of cigarettes, valued at $3,283; 
and 19,309 kilograms of other tobacco 
products, valued at $32,555. During the 
year the Repubiic exported 995,207 kilo- 
grams of leaf tobacco, valued at $224,153; 
2,823 kilograms of cigars, valued at 
$8,744; and 15,401 kilograms of ciga- 
rettes, valued at $16,630. Approximately 
half of the leaf exported went to Swit- 
zerland, the remainder to the United 
States, Spain, the French West Indies, 
Portugal, and Surinam. Most of the 
cigars and all the cigarettes exported 
went to the Netherlands West Indies. 


TosBacco INDUSTRY IN EIRE 


The cultivation of tobacco in Eire has 
declined from year to year during the 
last decade. In 1944 only 67 growers were 
so engaged, compared with 1,110 in 1935. 
The area devoted to the crop in 1944 was 
106 acres, as against 816 acres in 1935. 
The 1944 crop is estimated at 69,304 
pounds. Prospects for 1945 are not con- 
sidered very favorable because of the 
searcity of labor, compulsory tillage, and 
high prices of staple crops which are 
easier to grow. 

In 1943, consumption of tobacco in 
manufacture totaled 9,324,226 pounds, 
valued at £9,689,398, compared with 
8,469,933 pounds, valued at £8,581,368, in 
the preceding year. The cost of the un- 
manufactured tobacco used includes the 
amount collected as customs duty on im- 
ported tobacco und as excise duty on do- 
mestically produced raw tobacco, 
amounting to approximately £7,500,000 
in 1942 and £8,500,009 in 1943. 

Tobacco products manufactured in 
1943 included 6,659,270 pounds of ciga- 
rettes, the net selling value of which was 
£8,268,050, compared with 6,002,800 
pounds, valued at £7,416,330, in 1942; 
3,115,220 pounds of other manufactured 
tobacco, valued at £2,947,457, compared 
with 2,868,291 pounds, valued at £2,706,- 
310, in 1942; 180,525 pounds of snuff, 
valued at £180,712, compared with 197,- 
597 pounds, valued at £197,687 in the pre- 
ceding year; and miscellaneous products 
valued at £569, compared with £500, in 
1942. 
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March 24, 1945 


Banana Trade is 
On the Upswing 


(Continued from p. 25) 


Although some bananas will continue 
to be produced in Nicaragua, inasmuch 
as they are an important item in the do- 
mestic diet, it is doubtful if Nicaragua 
will figure importantly as a banana ex- 
porter in the post-war years. Indica- 
tions are that the Nicaraguan banana 
industry will remain more or less dor- 
mant and that new crops, such as Hevea 
rubber, fibers, and oilseeds, will most 
likely take its place. 


Haiti 


By 1940 the banana-growing industry 
of Haiti had reached a profitable produc- 
tive state, the 1940-41 exports totaling 
3,283,645 stems, valued at $1,552,346, sec- 
ond in importance to coffee exports from 
the Island. 

During the fiscal year 1941-42, how- 
ever, it became a “war casualty” and 
exports dropped to 1,931,305 stems. In 
the year ended September 1943, exports 
fell to 603,659 stems. In the latter part 
of 1943, however, arrangements were 
made to transport the fruit by small 
schooner and at the beginning of 1944 
there was a notable revival of trade. 

While the quantity_of fruit shipped in 
the fiscal year 1943-44, 2,889,677 stems, 
did not equal the amount exported in 
1940-41, the value, $1,596,353, surpassed 
that of any previous year. 

Exports in the first 3 months of the 
1944-45 fiscal year (October, November, 
and December) totaled 1,040,841 stems. 


Ecuador 


In recent pre-war years bananas were 
an important item in the international 
trade of Ecuador, being among its first 
10 agricultural exports. In 1939, the 
last pre-war year, 2,011,784 stems of 
bananas were exported from Ecuador, of 
which 999,028 stems or almost half went 
to the United States. 

Banana production and acreage have 
decreased sharply in Ecuador during the 
war years. Production in 1939 was offi- 
cially estimated at 4,090,000 stems; in 
1940, 3,913,000; in 1944, 4,568,000; but in 
1942, only 880,485 stems were produced. 

In mid-1942 the trade estimated that 
there were 17,000 acres planted to banan- 
as in Ecuador, but after exports were 
curtailed the producers neglected the 
plantations, turned the land to other uses 
such as the growing of rice, or failed to 
make new plantings. At the beginning 
of 1945 banana exporters estimated that 
less than 8 000 acres were in commercial 
production. 

From 1940 to 1944 exports decreased 
steadily—in 1940 exports amounted to 
1,839,669 stems; in 1941, to 1,333,753; in 
1942, to 880 000; and in 1943, to 630,005. 
In 1944 exports totaled 516,980 stems. 
Total exportable crop in 1945 is estimated 
at 1,008,000 stems, or approximately 
double the amount exported in 1944. 

Chile took about two-thirds of the 1942 
exports, the United States about one- 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5. 
gourdes to a dollar. 



































| Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange ( ( —— — 
| 1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | ber 194 equiva- 
| nual) | nual) | (month-| te | ent in Date 
ly) U.S. 
currency 
| 
| 
Argentina | Paper peso__| Official A._._.._._____| 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Dec. 31, 1944 
fo) ee 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
_ 2 eee 4.49 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
iS Scere 4.06 4.027 | 4.05 2469 Do. 
Bolivia__._| Boliviano...| Controlled___.....___- 46. 46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Jan. 31, 1945 
i i ee Sa ae 49. 66 45.42 57. 50 61.75 0162 Do. 
Brazil .| Crumeive }....| Omtieiel.. ce. cee 16. 50 16.50 | 516.50 | 16.50 Feb. 5, 1945. 
Free market_._...__._.| 19. 64 19.63 | 519.50 19. 50 0513 Do. 
| Special free market....| 20. 52 20.43 | §20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile____..| Peso a. eae 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | Jan. 31,1945 
| Export draft. .......__| 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market ........._. 31.75 32. 37 31.78 | 31.71 . 0315 Do. 
ie Ag ae 31. 13 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Columbia_.|.....do.._....| Commercial bank. -___- 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 .5727 | Dec. 31, 1944 
Bank of Republic. ___- 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
} Ra eee 1.77 1.76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon. .___-- Uncontrolled___._.___- 5.71 5. 65 5. 68 5. 67 . 1764 | Jan. 31,1945 
Controlled. .___.. 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5.62 1779 Do. 
Cuba.. rn |. __ e SS ae eeapeen ene es 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador...| Sucre.......| Central Bank (official). 14. 39 14. 10 13.97 (613.77 .0726 | Jan. 11, 1945 
Honduras._.| Lempira | Sp ecpaeepiee gti 2.04 | 2. 04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Dee. 31, 1944 
Mexico FEIN << wore IES od wraden aaltabee 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua | Cordoba._..| Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Feb. 24, 1945 
Bh cg ay Spee) pepe ee } 5. 16 6. 16 6.76 . 1479 Do. 
Paraguay_.| Paper peso._| Official....._____.____- 333. cb YS epee re aw 2 pee Tees 
tS, Es as oo ot OP PRD 3.10 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Feb. 21, 1945 
Peru 3. eae x. Sareea 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Salvader _| Colon. -____--| XPT Sb eae 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Jan. 31, 1945. 
Uruguay...| Peso........| Controlled. .._...._..- 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do. 
S| eh eee eS 2 oe 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar.__..| Contrhlled.____-.____- 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Dec. 31, 1944 
1 UR SRS ee 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
| | 








! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


3 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


§ Average also for September and October 1944. 


6A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





fourth, and Peru the remainder. In 
1943 Chile took about six-sevenths and 
the United States the bulk of the re- 
mainder. During 1944 all exports went 
to Chile and Peru. ‘ 

Domestic prices have increased during 
the past 2 years in line with wages and 
production costs, despite the fact that 
there have been quantities of bananas 
on the market which could not be ex- 
ported because of lack of refrigerated 
shipping space. Trade sources state 
that they expect this upward trend in 
prices to continue and are planning ona 
further advance in 1945. 4 

The present export market for Ecua- 
doran bananas is solely dependent upon 
the availability of space on refrigerated 
boats, as the 1945 crop of exportable 
bananas is estimated at 1,008,000 stems, 
or about double the amount exported in 
1944. 


Post-War Prospects 


After reviewiug conditions in the main 
banana-producing regions of Latin 


America, it is apparent that when ship- 
ping is resumed, when supplies of spray- 
ing material to control the spread of 
sigatoka and other plant diseases are 
available, and when labor returns to the 
plantations from war projects, produc- 
tion will increase, and the bananas will 
again appear in plentiful supply in the 
fruit and grocery stores of the United 
States. Wars and hurricanes may tem- 
porarily decrease production, but the in- 
dustry is so firmly established that it will 
continue to supply this important food 
commodity in increasing quantities. 





Oilseed acreage in France increased | 
from 87,000 acres in 1942 to 527,000 in 
1943, according to the foreign press. In 
Germany the increase was from 114,000 
acres in 1939 to 798,000 acres in 1943, 
and in Rumania from 740,000 acres in 
1940 to 1,236,000 acres in 1943. As butter 
and edible-lard production was down in. 
1943, oilseed cultivation aided in supply- 
ing adequate fats. 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 








Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1945 
tara rae | 3—A pharmaceutical pre-| Feb. 24. 
| paration. 
Rex-Taylor--_..--- | 17—Office supplies (ex- Do. 
cept furniture). 
OY 14—-Glassware__. poe Do. 
Winston._.........| 44—Tobacco and _ to- Do. 
bacco manufactures Do. 
and smokers’ articles. 
Valenton-__.__- ....-| 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
| _ preparation. 
ere | 52—Articles of animal Do. 


and vegetable sub- 
stances not included 
in other classes. 
See 48—Perfumes and Do. 
| scented soaps. Pre- 
parations for cleaning | 
| and conservation of | 
teeth and hair, and | 
brushes, combs and 


| other toilet articles | 
~ | not specified. 
Certina............| 8—Watches, clocks and | Do. 
their parts. Orma- 


mental goods and ad- 
vertising material. 
ee 2—Insecticides of all | Do. 
kinds, especially for 
veterinary use. 
2—Insecticides of all Do. 
kinds. | 
Head of a boar.....| 6—Machines (except Do. 
agricultural) and their 
parts, for all indus- 
trial purposes. 
7—Machines for agricul- 
ture and horticulture 
and parts of such ma- 
cbines. 
11—Cutlery for general 
and household use. 
Cutting and perforat- 
ing instruments and 
tubes (except parts of 
machines). 
12—Hardware and tubes 
of all kinds. Small 
metal articles. Other 
articles of metal not 
specified in other 
classes. 
3—A medicine for the Do. 
treatment of ulcers__ 
es cereal 41—Candies_____..___-- Feb. 26 
isa scala 17—Office supplies ‘=: % 
i ndchacnenaiewe 6— Machines (except Do. 
agricultural) and their 
parts, for all indus- | 
trial purposes. 
Precision, scientific 
(including for indus- | 
trial, educational and | 
utility purposes, meas- 
ures and scales of all | 
kinds),instruments. | 
60—Other articles, not | 
specified in previous 
classes. 
| ae 38—Paper, for writing, Do. 
binding, and drawing 
of all kinds. Other | 
paper manufactures | 
(not included in other 
| classes). 
Microprostat_...... 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 


SO 


j 


ao 


j 


ark Applications 





Vitacol___.--- 
Sulfa-Gel_.___- ‘ te i hl 
aes 27—M anufactured 
goods of linen, hemp 
and jute, not included 
in other classes. 
| 25—Linen, hemp and 
| jute yarn or thread. 
| 4—Vegetal fibers of lin- 
en, cotton, hemp, jute, 


| etc. 
22—Cotton yarn (ex- 
cept sewing thread). 


...--| 2—A veterinary product 
d 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


SPE ac PTR RR eT ee cE | 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1945 

Dragao Sttaaie | 51—Articles of straw | Feb. 26. 


fibers (not included in 

other classes) . 
24—Manufactured cot- Do. 

ton knit goods (ex- 

cept clothing) and 

those not included in 

other classes. 


59—Cotton thread for Do. 
sewing. 
| 31—Woolen or hair yarn, Do. 


twisted or not, includ- 
ing for sewing and 
knitting. 
33—Articles made of Do. 

knit woolen or hair 
textiles (except cloth- 
ing) articles made of 
knit woolen or hair 


textiles. 

Plane-Tex 32—Woolen cloth and Do. 
piece goods. 

USA-TEX .do : Do 

Fabricasde Palitos | Tootpicks Do. 

Universal. 

Nazoespasmina 3—Pharmaceuti- Do. 
cal preparation. 

Faringeol do Do. 

Majestic. - 23—Cotton piece goods Do. 

Rhodalumin.......| 3—A pharmaceutical Do 
speciality. 

Rocyalumin - - = © _ an Do. 





Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficfal of 
March 1, 1945. All are Class No. 75— 
Drugs and pharmaceutical products. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 


Trade-mark 


Arkansas Onvene 
Brokal Lusan Eberth-Vene 
Brolekal Lusan Fosfalumin 


Covermark Mayo Coli-Vene 


Priodax Intesti-Vene 
Tetmosol Pulmo-Vene 
Otosmosan Estafilo-Vene 


Grajeas Persicas Lab- Ferrosca 
oratorio Bruxelas Hamelid 
Fenaloina Lablond Inofoson 


Felmingson Neo-Sulfamin 
Tosswonal Salunis 
Aswonal Asmanil 
Compremin Arscolloid 
Grifoneral LaboratorioBoiser 

Chile Calciocolina 
Sanibril Cinervin 
Nerwonal Colagobil 
Pectowontal Urotonil 
Felmingtal Analges 
Dentiwonal Isopromina 
Dhemarr Calcinil 
Kerfoot Liposplen 
In-Ovo Cortexon 
Vene Planet Brand 


Alvo Sclero 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
Kleenlege. _. - Typewriter paper, car- 1946 
bon paper, etc Jan. 31 
Barsalin..-- Substances and prod- 
ucts used in medi- 
cine, pharmacy, per- 
fumery, etc-- Do. 
Sani-Sobre- -- do Feb. 3 


March 24, 


1945 





Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica. 
tion 
ee ee eS phen ese eee 
Nantes Perfumes and_ toilet 1945 
preparations._._. Feb, 3 
Pontalin Substances and pro- 
ducts used in medi- 
cine, pharmacy, per- 
fumery, hygiene, etc.| Jan, 16 
Prylon : Gisaes Do. 
Wintroplex..__- do Do, 
Wintocain_. .do Do. 
Winpac__ tS cas Do, 
Portelia BR a< Do. 
Recindal a” eRe Do. 
Zonalin 2 ee Do. 
Amidowin Y See Do. 
Sedawin . | Do. 
Winalin. do.. Do. 
Drewina do... Do. 
Drawinol.. do._... Do, 
Coplexina_. _ Jan. 18 
Clyvacil C56 | Jan. 19 
Ciulon do... D>, 
Coriowin._. do : Do. 
Canilin do... Do, 
Carmilen do Do. 
Cameldila_._- do Jan. 22 
Ormunel do Do, 
Madrolina ee. | oe 
Orsivia.. Substances and prod- | Do. 
ucts used in medi- 
cine, pharmacy, per- | 
fumery, hygiene, ete. 
Romisan ried Do. 
Ruiselan do Do. 
Astaril do Do, 
Ardevilla.._. do De. 
Arcocel do Do. 
Avilena do Do. 
Jazmalin do Do, 
Esminia do Do. 
Molecano) do Do. 
Plewin do Do. 
Lutawin. do Do. 
Estrowin- do Do. 
Zalima do Do. 
Niphanoid do Do. 
Red Point_- Wines Jan. &4 
White Point. do Do. 
Votrix Alcoholic beverages... Do, 
Green Point Wines... Do. 
V.P do | Do, 
Beldatina Substances and prod- Do. 
ucts used in medi- 
cine, pharmacy, per- 
fumery, etc 
Bruneldina do Do. 
Drovitol. _. do Do. 
Wintrocilina do. Do. 
Viocoplex. . do Do. 
Diodrast. do Do. 
Skiodan Substances and prod- Do. 
ucts used in medi- 
cine, pharmacy, per- 
fumery, et 
Talvit do Do. 
Actylol do Do. 
Risela do Do. 
Valdesina do Do. 
Solibin do Do. 
Sarmin do Do. 
Andelella do Do. 
Aralen .do Jan. 2 
Garrard Gramaphone motors Do. 
Globo Alpargatas (native Do. 
slippers). 
Barker & Brother Su- | Alcoholic beverage Do. 
perior Dry Gin 
(above which ap- 
pear the words 
“We use in the 
manufacture’ the 
formula of.” 
Ron Bacarat tum Do. 
Balsine Substances and prod- Do. 
ucts used in medi- 
cine, pharmacy, per- 
fumery, etc. 
Old Brandy Fine | Alcoholic beverage Do. 
Champagne Cognac. 
Anis De Conejo do Do. 








Negotiations are being carried on rela- 


tive to the purchase of 50,000 tons of coal 
from Chile by Argentina, states the Ar- 
gentine press. Successful execution of 
this sale would mean that mines in the 
south of Chile would not have to be 
closed down and that Chile might receive 
from Argentina shipments of cement 
needed for construction work, particu- 
larly military installations. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 














Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, March 11, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for the price of 
10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 a 
year. The March 11 issue contains these 
articles: 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROB- 
LEMS OF WAR AND PEACE: 

EXPRESSION OF TRIBUTE BY SECRETARY 
or STATE AT THE FINAL PLENARY 
SESSION. 

STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE. 

DraFt RESOLUTIONS OF THE INTER- 
AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD. 


Visir OF ACTING MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF BRAZIL. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE ON 
ARRIVAL AT HABANA. 


REASSERTION OF POLICY TOWARD AUSTRIA. 
STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE: 
AMBASSADOR OF BELGIUM. 
AMBASSADOR OF ITALY. 


TRANSMISSION OF FUNDS TO AMERICANS 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


REPATRIATION OF AMERICANS FROM THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY SAUDI ARABIA 
AGAINST GERMANY AND JAPAN. EXCHANGE 
OF MESSAGES. 


REGULATIONS FOR POSTAL AND TELECOM- 
MUNICATION ACTIVITIES, UNITED STATES 
AND GREECE. 


THE BRETTON WOODS PROPOSALS: INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY ACHESON. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE UPON 
RETURN FROM CONFERENCES IN THE CRIMEA 
AND AT MEXxIco Clty. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE: 
INVITATIONS TO CONFERENCE INCLUDING 
VOTING PROVISIONS SUPPLEMENTARY 


TO A SECTION OF DUMBARTON OAKS 
PROPOSALS. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE 
REGARDING VOTING PROCEDURE IN THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL OF THE DUMBAR- 
TON OAKS PROPOSALS. 


“BUILDING THE PEACE.” WoORLD TRADE 
AND WORLD PEACE. 


COMPARISON OF CHICAGO AVIATION CON- 
VENTION WITH THE PARIS AND HABANA CON- 
VENTIONS. By STEPHEN LATCHFORD. 


ILO PREPARES FoR 1945 INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCE. By BERNARD WIES- 
MAN. 


PROCLAMATION OF DOUBLE TAXATION 
CONVENTION WITH CANADA. 


UNRRA AGREEMENT. 
AVIATION AGREEMENTS. COSTA RICA. 
APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


ISSUANCE OF FOREIGN SERVICE REGULA- 
TIONS, ORDERS, AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


Other Publications 


WARTIME CHANGES IN WORLD Foop Pro- 
DUCTION. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 1944. 90 pp. This 
study presents a measurement of the 
amount and composition of the world’s 
wartime production of food. 

Available gratis from: United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Our AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs. 1945. 
280 pp. Price, $3. The material in this 
book originally appeared in a pamphlet 
series. It presents the history, achieve- 
ments, economic characteristics, and cul- 
tural contributions of our Southern 
neighbors. 

Available from: Public Affairs Press, 
2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 


Tin UNDER CONTROL. K. E. Knorr. 
1945. 314 pp. Price, $3. A timely dis- 
cussion of tin production, trade, and con- 
sumption. The first book in English de- 
voted to the world tin economy, this study 
should prove valuable to tin producers, 
traders, investors, and consumers, as well 
as to all those interested in international 
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Alice J. Mullen (“Banana Trade is on 
the Upswing”’) —Born in Philadelphia, 
Miss Mullen attended public and private 
schools in the Peirce School of Business 
in that city and was registrar in Neff 
College. Later, she was associated in an 
administrative capacity with the Amer- 
ican International Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration. Entering the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Washing- 
ton in 1923, she filled various posts in 
the Lumber Division, the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, and the For- 
est Products Unit. Since March 1942, 
Miss Mullen has been in the Industrial 
Projects Unit. 


John W. G. Ogilvie (“Inter-American 
Short-Wave Radio”). —Born New York 
City. Graduate of Hamilton College and 
Queens College, Oxford University, Eng- 
land. In 1927, he joined the staff of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation and was assigned to the 
Cuban Telephone Co. Later he was 
transferred to the Chile Telephone Co. 
of Santiago and to the United River 
Plate Telephone Co.,.Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, where he remained until 1935. 
He then served as president of the Radio 
Corporation of Porto Rico and was ap- 
pointed vice president and general man- 
ager of the Porto Rico Telephone Co. 
In 1937, he was assigned to the Spanish 
Telephone Co. Returning to New York 
in 1938, he became head of radio 
operations for the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation. Joined 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in 1941, and later was 
appointed Director of the Radio Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Ogilvie arranged the first broad- 
cast from Puerto Rico to the United 
States and the first transmission and 
exchange of broadcasts between the 
United States and the other Americas. 





economic planning and post-war eco- 
nomic problems. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 


Foop FOR THE WorLD. Theodore W. 
Schultz, Editor. 1945. 354 pp. Price, 
$3.75. Better food conditions for all 
countries, outlined by top authorities on 
nutrition, agriculture, population, and 
economics. 

Available from: University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





Coal deposits near Rio Sorocaba, Bra- 
zil, with reserves estimated at 1,000,000 
tons, are considered the most important 
of the State of Sao Paulo. 

In the Cacapava region studies are be- 
ing made with regard to lignite. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
Mar. 19, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins and Trade Relation Supple- 
ment: 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


No. 606—Current Export Bulletin No. 
232, March 9, 1945 


CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSE 


The following changes in general li- 
cense are effective March 14, 1945: 





| 








. GLY dollar value limits 
Generel Neenee country group satin 
Schedule | ae ‘iced Tall anaes 2 _ 
B No. Commeaty K G-4 
Old New Old New Old New Old New 
4712.00 | Newsprint paper, standard*_- bat V Vv 25 1 25 1 25 1 
4799.CO | Other paper, related products an 
manufactures (include paper pat- 
terns, whether printed, blank or 
transfer impressions, and quilt or 
blanket types—bat—or fiber insu- 
lation). 
4799.00 , Halftone newsprint paper, novel v None 25 ] 25 l 25 ] 
| newsprint paper, tablet newsprint 
~ paper, and web newsprint paper* 
4799.00 | Catalog newsprint paper*._.______._- Vv None 25 1 25 1 25 1 
4799.00 | Poster paper for newsprint (colored V_| None 25 1 25 | 25 l 
or uncolored) * 
4799.00 | Target pasters and target posters*.._.| V None 25 1 25 1 25 1 
4799.00 | Transfer paper, other than surface Vv None 25 1 25 1 25 1 
coated, tissue and crepe, and writ- 
ing paper* 
J AP 2) eee Vv None 25 l 25 1 25 l 
4799.00 | Wall paper, unfinished, blank ship- V_| None 25 25 25 25 25 25 


ped in large reels* 





*Commodities formerly classified under Schedule B No. 4711.00. 


Shipments of the above commodities removed from general license which were on dock, on lighter, 
laden aboard the exporting carrier or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the previous general license provisions. 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change pursuant to ODT permits 
issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous general license. 


(NoTe.—These changes in general license are reflected in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17.) 


No. 607—Trade Relations Supplement to 
the Current Export Bulletin—No. 5, 
March 5, 1945 


LATEST FRENCH TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 
French Trade Agreement 


The agreement in principle which French 
Government officials have made with United 
States Government representatives on the 
resumption of private trade with French 
North and West Africa has given rise to 
some overoptimistic impressions. 

An objective analysis of the current trade 
situation reveals that even after policy is 
agreed upon, there are still many mechanisms 
to be worked out before trade can flow in 
anything like normal fashion. 


1. Ways will have to be found for provid- 
ing dollars, and a method of payment has to 
be set up. 

2. Import license facilities will have to be 
created by the French. 

3. Inland transportation by air for com- 
mercial travelers will have to be arranged 
with the Air Transport Command, as rail 
transportation is most undependable in those 
areas. 

4. A definite list of items which are to be 
handled by private trade must be established 
by the French, and their eligibility deter- 
mined in accordance with existing supply 
problems. 

Thus it becomes apparent that although an 
increase of private trade with these areas 
has been agreed upon, a number of ob- 
stacles still have to be removed. 


French West Africa 


In spite of these temporary obstructions, 
it is believed by observers of the French 
West African economic picture that trade 
potentials in that area merit rather close 
attention at this time. One of the principal 
reasons for this is the strongly expressed 
inclination of the French colony to increase 
its pre-war trade with the United States. 

Before the war, French West Africa im- 
ported about $54,000,000 worth of goods a 
year, only a fraction of which was from the 
United States. About 70 percent of the two- 
way trade from this area was with the 
French Empire, the more industrialized sec- 
tions of the Empire furnishing manufac- 
tured articles in an evenly balanced exchange 
for West African raw materials. Several 
British as well as French firms maintained 
representatives in the coastal towns and 
trading posts in the interior, while with the 
exception of one lone American, United States 
representation was through agencies held by 
local French firms. 

But with the coming of war and the shut- 
ting off of the European continent as a 
source of supply and a market, the export 
flow from French West Africa swerved to 
England, and the United States suddenly 
became an important source of supply, ex- 
porting from 8 to 10 times as much to 
French West Africa as before the war. Thus 
a familiarity with and a desire for United 
States goods has developed. 

This year France will draw heavily on the 
available exports from French West Africa 
and will have little to offer in return. Yet 
to produce for export, adequate supplies must 
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be obtained to provide the necessary incen.-’ 
tive to the natives, and the area is counting 
on the United States for many such sup. 
plies. Abcut 90 percent of the goods we have 
been furnishing has been cash reimbursable 
lend-lease, the balance being through cash 
purchases in this country by the French 
Colonial Supply Mission. But negotiations 
have now been completed with the French 
Government whereby private trade will be 
restored as fast as conditions permit. Pur- 
chasing through the lend-lease mechanism igs 
to be abandoned in this area as of June 30, 
1945, while straight lend-lease terminated on 
January 1. Discussions on supplying the nec- 
essary dollar exchange are now being held, 
and on their outcome hinge the possibilities 
of extensive trade with this area. The French 
have expressed some concern as to whether 
private trade interests under wartime condi- 
tions would supply goods as expeditiously as 
they could be supplied through government 
channels. It may be that the rapidity of 
transfer of trade back to United States pri- 
vate channels as well as its permanence will 
hinge on the initial response to this newly 
opened opportunity when dollars are made 
available. 

With the 1945 supply program prepared 
and purchasing under way, the FEA mission 
at Dakar has closed its doors. The goods 
to be supplied are limited to the quantities 
and types specified in the program and sub- 
ject to domestic allocations. Catalogs, price 
lists, etc., may now be sent to 


American Consulate 
Dakar 

c/o Mail Division 
Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Future Possibilities—Besides the major 
French West African export products such 
as oilseeds (peanut and palm) and cocoa, 
production of other export commodities could 
easily be increased by adequate supervision 
and modernized methods. These include cot- 
ton, kola nuts, rubber (wartime), hard and 
soft woods, gums, Kapok, sisal, beeswax, pep- 
per, castor seed, and copra. Initially the bulk 
of strategic production will probably be re- 
served for France, but private trade under 
export license is open for other commodities 
in quantities determined by the government. 

As an example of growth possibilities, FEA 
experts on this area point out that the re- 
building of Europe will offer ample justifica- 
tion for the expansion of French West Africa's 
lumber industry, which is vast in its poten- 
tialities. A representative of the colony who 
has just finished surveying American meth- 
ods estimates that African production with 
a minimum’ of American equipment can 
compete easily in world markets. An oppor- 
tunity to participate in the development of 
the lumber industry may be nearing. 

The French Empire currently absorbs most 
of the palm kernel production of the colony, 
but the output could readily be expanded 
by a planned program. The same applies to 
cocoa and peanuts. 

The adjoining waters of the Atlantic con- 
tain an unlimited quantity of fish, and the 
colony is open for a fish products industry. 

Other production could readily be ex- 
panded merely by more modern methods 
and added native incentive goods. 

For the most part there has been adequate 
shipping to handle the essential needs of 
French West Africa, and this condition is 
expected to continue, subject, of course, to 
such limitations as the war may impose on 
all areas. Cables are open, and air mail 
facilities are being improved. For legitimate 
trade interests, some ocean passenger trans- 
portation can be provided, and steps are being 
taken to secure air transportation facilities. 


Metropolitan France 


Exports.—In the case of private trade with 
metropolitan France, it is undoubtedly quite 
clear to exporters that nothing can be landed 
in France now which does not immediately 
and directly contribute to allied victory in 
Europe. French purchases of this nature 
continue to be handled by the French Supply 
Council here on behalf of the Provisional 
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l ‘ lic could be at least doubled if adequate 

noe oe General license || GLV value_| jit ame, | G-Post value supplies of building materials were avail- 
Com- Commodity group | limits group K | G+4 limits able at peacetime prices. On the other 
sa | os ——— hand, it is reported that there is no evi- 
“BNo. | | Old | New | Old | New | Old | New | Old | New dence that any of the construction proj- 


| 


ee ects now pending had been deferred be- 
PSR | cause of shortages of material. 
Industrial safety equipment (in- 
clude lineman’s equipment such 
as steel climbers with leather 
| straps) | None| K 100} 100 2) 25 
| Other Nonferrous Ores, Metals, and | 








6209. 98 
PostT-WaR PROSPECTS 
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25 The Dominican Government has un- 
Alloys, except Precious: der way or in some stage of planning an 
0001.98 | Salt tablet dispensers, industrial, | - extensive program of public-works con- 
safety - --| None . 100 100 25 25 25 25 struction. Well advanced is a textile 

| Electric Machinery and A ratus: | 4 - . 
— factory (the machinery for which has 


te 
t 





7075.90 | | Therapeutic apparatus and parts ; 
physiotherapy appara- | already been purchased in the United 
s 
7075.90 | Physiotherapy apparatus..........| None | None | 100 | 25 25 25 25 25 States) and a cement plant. The latter, 
7075.90 | Other therapeutic apparatus and | as 1 tee ba al = ; ; . located near Ciudad Trujillo, is sched- 
1 ee | None | 25 H 25 | 25 2 : 
| Photographic and Projection Goods: uled to have, when completed, a capacity 
010.00 | Motion- “picture sound recording | . . ‘ , of 360,000 barrels of cement per year— 
equipment other than 35mm_-_._| None 3 100 25 25 | 5 25 j j j x 
9011.00 | Motion-picture sound reproduc- ~~ potential production well in “han of 
ing equipment other than 35mm-| None | K 100 100 25 25 25 25 imports in any recent year. resent 
pes A, _ —. ples. plans call for the output to be used chiefly 
men pparatus and Supplie | - : 3 
9190.98 | Alarms, carbon monoxide..........| None | K 25 100 25 25 | None 25 in the construction of additional gov- 
9190. 98 | Analyzers, gas, safety - is BA ene -$ 25 | 100 25 25 | None 25 ernment buildings and in building new 
9190.98 | xplosimeters, com usti le gas___- one c 25 | 100 25 25 | None 25 ; : : 
9190.98 | Gloves, steel reinforced, industrial, roads, although a certain proportion is 
| a leg Si --| None | x 25 | 100 25 | 25 None 25 to be reserved for the manufacture of 
9190. 98 Guards, foot, shin, toe, machine _- yone | < 25 | 100 | 25 25 None 25 the concrete blocks so widely employed 
9190. 98 Hel dus i re Non K 25 | 100 25 | 25 | None 25 P “ yeh : 
a None| K 25| 100| 25|  25| None 2; in residential building throughout the 
9190. 98 Snicket re a ye Safety - oo - 25 | 100 25 25 pane 25 Republic. 
9190. 98 ields, industria safety nye FO ¢ 25 | 100 25 25 | None 25 , " ; 
Miscellaneous N. E. §.: , Port improvements also rank high on 
9999.90 | First aid kits, industrial, safety..... None K 100 100 25 25 25 25 the list of public-works projects to be 
s undertaken. Existing facilities at Ciu- 
3 Effe®tive date of change—March 19, 1945. dad Trujillo are to be extended by the 
Shipments of the above commodities removed from general license which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard construction of an additional length of 
pres Sa ay nm mgr h ports of exit a to actual orde pte ay prior 4 the — date - breakwater and the erection of addi- 
ange may be expor under the previous general license provisions. 1ipments moving to a vessel] subsequen ‘ : : 
to the effective date of change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the pre- tional warehouse space, as well as 
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vious general license. 


Price Control 


No. 27—Ezxport Prices for Iron and Steel 
Products (2d Revised Maximum Er- 
port Price Regulation, Amdt. No. 15) 


Effective March 1, 1945, the Office of 
Price Administration has issued Amend- 
ment 15 to the Second Revised Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation. By re- 
wording Section 8 (a) (2) (i) of the 
regulation, this amendment provides 
that, when the alternative export base 
price of iron and steel products quoted 
by the U. S. Steel Export Co. f. a. s. port 
of exit on April 16, 1941, is used, this 
base price may be increased by any in- 
creases in mill base prices or maximum 
delivered prices permitted by amend- 
ments to Revised Price Schedule 6, in 
addition to the usual applicable export 
extras. This enables all exporters of 
iron and steel products to reflect in their 
export prices the price increases granted 
to producers by Amendment 12 to Rev. 
Pr. Sch. 6, effective March 1, 1945, and 
by any later increases which may be 
allowed by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

The text of the Amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Part 1375—EXPortT PRICES 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg., Amdt. 15] 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register. 


Section 8 (a) (2) (i) of the Second 
Revised Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

(i) The export base price of the prod- 
uct quoted by the United States Steel 
Export Company f. a. s. the port of exit 
on April 16, 1941, plus applicable export 
extras, aS provided in Revised Price 
Schedule No. 6 (see its Appendix D for 
such export base prices for principal 
ports), plus any increases in mill base 
prices or maximum delivered prices per- 
mitted by amendments to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 6; and 


This amendment shall become effec- 
tive March 1, 1945. 


Issued this lst day of March 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 





Post-War Construc- 
tion In West Indies 


(Continued from p. 10) 


tures are reflected in these data. Also 
to be noted is the stimulating effect of 
the arrival during 1943 of substantially 
increased quantities of cement and con- 
crete reinforcement bars, the two chief 
building materials employed in the Do- 
minican Republic. This in turn sub- 
stantiates the estimates of the (Domini- 
can) Director General of Public Works 
and of several of the most important lo- 
cal private builders and engineers, that 
the volume of construction in the Repub- 


through dredging the harbor proper. It 
also is proposed that the Republic’s prin- 
cipal sugar port, San Pedro de Macoris, 
be improved by dredging the present 
channel, the construction of a dock and 
warehouses, and by supplying certain 
other facilities now lacking. 

Irrigation works in the rich but semi- 
arid agricultural districts of the Repub- 
lic will be extended, whereby water will 
be brought to additional areas as 
promptly as possible. Studies also are 
being made of the Rio Yaqui in the vi- 
cinity of Santiago as a possible site for 
a hydroelectric development to be un- 
dertaken under government auspices. 

Other public construction, current and 
contemplated, includes the building of a 
University City, an Executive Palace and 
Offices, and a number of local and pro- 
vincial courthouses, post offices, schools, 
and s’ .war structures. The housing 
field also is scheduled for further atten- 
tion, with interest currently centering 
in the provision of additional public- 
health and recreational facilities. 

All public-works projects undertaken 
will be developed and their construction 
supervised by the Bureau of Public 
Works which may, in its discretion, let 
contracts to private firms for the per- 
formance of the actual work involved. 

Except for a certain volume of private 
residential building—which has _ been 
and which seems likely to continue ac- 
tive because of the desire of local inves- 
tors to place capital in this type of prop- 
erty—and the extension of facilities at 
several sugar centrals, only one private 
construction prcject of any size has been 
announced for the post-war period. This 
project involves the development of a 
considerable agricultural area in the 
Manzanillo Bay district between Santi- 
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ago and Monte Cristi and includes the 
construction of a deep-water port on 
Manzanillo Bay and the erection of a 
company town adjacent thereto. 


SUPPLY OF MATERIALS 


Construction in the Dominican Re- 
public is predominantly of concrete 
blocks and/or reinforced concrete. Be- 
cause of this preference, cement and 
concrete reinforcement bars—the latter 
often of rerolled rail steel—are the build- 
ing materials in greatest demand at this 
time. Stocks of both, as well as of lum- 
ber, nails, paint and varnish, and glass, 
were described as adequate late in 1944. 
In short supply, however, are such im- 
portant materials as galvanized steel 
roofing and siding sheets, hardware, 
plumbing materials, and electric-wiring 
devices and equipment, and it is indicated 
that purchases of all of these last will 
be heavy as soon as they become avail- 
able in quantity for exportation to the 
Republic. 

Lumber requirements are being satis- 
fied almost entirely by local woods—im- 
ports being limited at the present time 
to such special items as molding, panel- 
ing, hardwood flooring, and parquet 
material. 

Except for this local lumber, the con- 
crete blocks abov2 referred to, and a few 
metal specialties made in local foun- 
dries and metal-working shops, all 
building materials have to be imported. 
The extent and general character of this 
trade is indicated in table 6, showing 
imports in the years 1939 through 1943: 


Tarte 6.—Imports of Building Materials, 
Dominican Republic 
{In metric tons] 


| 








Building materials | 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 
— i da oa ie mr _ 4 ] | 

Plumbing fixtures 118} 121; 207 63} 32 
Pipe and fittings 1,256] 1,078] 1,171] 264) 724 
Nails and tacks 279 101} 388) 531| 854 
Galvanized sheets | §70) §577| 177] 32} 479 
Construction stee! ! 3, 123) 4, 226 2, 713) 596} 2, 530 
Paints and varnishes 601; 529; 540) 470) 597 
Lumber... | nia} nia! n. a.| n.a.| 1, 020 
Cement __. |28, 912) 18, 586/22, 201) 8, 092/13, 085 

1 Chiefly concrete reinforcement bars. 


Puerto Rico recently has been the chief 
source of the cement imported into the 
Dominican Republic, but with the com- 
pletion of the government-owned cement 
plant it should no longer be necessary to 
import this material. In this connection 
it may be pertinent to note that by a 
decree dated March 16, 1943, limits were 
placed on the profit to be made from the 
sale of certain imported building mate- 
rials. Cement, for example, may be sold 
only at prices which will yield a net profit 
of 60 percent or less, whereas in the case 
of iron and steel products the margin 
was set at only 40 percent. Total costs 
for the purpose of computing sales prices 
and profits may include the original cost 
or purchase price, freight, insurance, 
cargo, and other handling fees, and 
taxes. 

Proposals are reported to have been 
made for the establishment of a local 
building-materials supply company— 
Compafiia Nacional de Construcciones, 
C. por A.—to import and distribute all 
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types of building materials and to work 
in conjunction with a company of gen- 
eral contractors (also yet to be formed) 
in the performance of both private- and 
public-building work of all kinds. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Owing to the low cost of labor in the 
Republic, only minimum use is currently 
made of machinery in construction. 
Concrete mixers probably are the items 
of equipment most widely employed and 
for which there will be the greatest post- 
war demand. Earth-moving and other 
construction equipment now being used 
in developing irrigation facilities will, 
it is anticipated, be adequate to complete 
all of the work in progress or contem- 
plated at the present time, with new 
equipment to be purchased only as wear 
makes replacements necessary. 


SERVICES OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


It is stated that, except for work spe- 
cifically designed by and undertaken for 
the account of United States firms, local 
architects and engineers can, and prob- 
ably will, design and supervise the erec- 
tion of all construction work now being 
planned in the Republic. 


Haiti * 


Construction in Haiti probably will 
continue at about its present modest 
level for some time after the war has 
ended. However, since Haiti must im- 
port all the building materials it uses, 
except for lumber, it may be that a gen- 
eral freeing of these materials for ex- 
port to Haiti will bring about,some in- 
crease. On the other hand, there is no 
evidence that any construction work has 
been more than briefly held up for want 
of materials up to this time. 


VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTION 


There are no statistics on total con- 
struction activity in Haiti, and appar- 
ently no means exist by which annual ex- 
penditures for this purpose may be es- 
timated. Building permits are required 
only for private construction undertaken 
in urban areas, where, despite this re- 
quirement, there is reported to be a 
considerable volume of unauthorized 
building. Public works and construction 
in rural districts do not require permits, 
and construction undertaken by large 
private companies appears also to have 
been exempted from the necessity of 
obtaining prior authorization, since the 
rather small volume recorded in the fol- 
lowing data obviously does not include 
the building operations of SHADA (So- 
ciété Haitiano Americaine de Developpe- 
ment Agricole) or of the Pan American 
Airways. 


Private Urban Construction, Haiti 


Year} Value 
0 RE Re Rees poner er oe $172 ,620 
ACen cukpuee stance 139, 650 
a she ae a ts les aia ie 148, 380 
ee tne hc nthcemnsgieteniaceee 217, 750 


1 Fiscal years began October 1 and ended 
September 30. 


It is evident that expenditures for new 
construction probably seldom exceed a 


’From a report submitted by Robert S. 
Folsom, Vice Consul, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
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few hundred thousand dollars a year, 
the exception being where some large 
project is undertaken by a foreign com- 
pany operating in Haiti or by the Haitian 
Government itself. The proposed sta- 
dium—projected for construction at 
some indefinite later date if funds are 
available—would fall in this latter class. 


Post-WarR. PROSPECTS 


While possibly as much as $1,000,000 
may be spent for new construction in 
Haiti in the early post-war years, it is 
reported that in no instance have the 
plans for any specific project progressed 
to the point where their accomplishment 
is assured. The erection of a stadium 
has been discussed, and the local Haitian 
press has mentioned the possibility of 
the erection of model houses after the 
war, but, for the present at least, neither 
may be counted upon as certain to be 
undertaken. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Lumber is the only building material 
of local origin that is consumed in any 
quantity in Haiti. Requirements for all 
other materials must be satisfied by im- 
ports, and stocks are currently low— 
partly because of the general shortage of 
such materials for export to Haiti and 
partly as the result of the local practice 
of buying on a month-to-month basis. 

Lumber is the one local material which 
has replaced the imported product. Prior 
to October 1941, when SHADA first op- 
erated its sawmill, Haiti imported about 
3,000,000 board feet of lumber annually, 
chiefly from the United States. How- 
ever, in 1942-43 this mill produced 2,993,- 
000 feet of lumber, effectively replacing 
imports, which declined to only 10,472 
feet in that year. Local Haitian lumber 
is described as being of lower quality 
than that formerly imported, but the 
constant improvement in quality which 
has been made appears likely to remedy 
this situation before the end of the war. 


CONSTRUCTION. EQUIPMENT 


The bulk of the construction equip- 
ment now available in Haiti is described 
as a heritage of the operations of the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation. 
Additional units belong to SHADA, the 
Public Works Department, and to private 
construction companies. However, it is 
reported that for want of replacement 
parts much of it is in poor condition. 
Even so, it is considered that it should 
prove generally adequate to the limited 
volume of post-war construction that is 
in prospect. 

Lack of any extensive post-war con- 
struction program apparently precludes 
the possibility of employing other than 
local architects and construction com- 
panies to design and erect such struc- 
tures as may be undertaken. 





A Swiss firm plans to put on the mar- 
ket “frosted cooked meals,” consisting 
of meat, potatoes, and vegetables. The 
frosted meals are to be packed in alumi- 
num containers. Department stores, 
self-service restaurants, and canteens 
are said to be showing an interest in 
this plan. 
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of bananas have continued at high levels 
since the shipping situation has been re!- 
atively free. 

Coffee shipments improved steadily in 
the 4 weeks ending March 8, 1945, and 
movement from certain of the outports 
was especially gratifying. 

Sugar production up to March 8 of the 
1945 grinding season totaled 19,069 short 
tons composed of 5,912 short tons of re- 
fined and semi-refined sugar and 13,157 
short tons of raw sugar. Molasses pro- 
duction was 884,061 gallons. 

Continued dry weather threatens to 
lower local production of food crops and 
is expected to decrease the sugar output 
by perhaps 10 percent according to of- 
ficials of the sugar industry. The food 
crops affected particularly are _ rice, 
millet, and corn, with prices of these 
commodities showing appreciable in- 
creases. Larger imports of fiour, how- 
ever, to be sold at a fixed price of $0.10 
per pound, have tended to keep the prices 
of rice, corn, beans, and millet at lower 
levels than might otherwise have been 
obtaimed in view of the short local supply 
of these crops, and helped to curtail in- 
flationary spirals. 

The possibility of producing penicillin 
from coconut milk is being investigated 
by the recently established coconut fac- 
tory engaged in the production of desic- 
cated coconut meat. 

The installation of a decorticator to 
process peasant sisal at Cote de Fer, in 
the northwest department of Haiti, near 
Port-de-Paix, is expected to increase 
output of sisal in that area. 

Several fires on the timber lands of 
SHADA (Société Haitiano-Americaine de 
Developpement Agricole) , also attributed 
to dry weather, may adversely affect the 
lumber output. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mezico City) 


The Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, which 
opened in Mexico City on February 21 
and which was attended by delegates 
from all of the American Republics ex- 
cept Argentina, terminated its labors on 
the afternoon of March 8. Ideal weather 
conditions during the 2 weeks of the Con- 
ference helped to make the visitors’ stay 
a pleasant one. From every standpoint 
the Conference was regarded as highly 
successful, and throughout the entire ses- 
sion was characterized by the individual 
earnestness and mutually cooperative 
attitude of the delegates. Their applica- 
tion to the problems in hand was evi- 
denced by the large number of resolu- 
tions submitted and considered by the 
Conference. The 61 resolutions which 
were finally adopted by the Conference 
pointed up the following important 
aims: (1) the drawing together and 
democratizing of the bonds of Pan- 
American unity; (2) the coordination of 
hemispheric action with future world or- 
ganization; and (3) the elevation of the 
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economic standards of all the American 
nations. 

In its campaign to combat inflation the 
Mexican Government issued a decree on 
March 8, 1945, establishing price control 
over a large number of commodities. The 
decree announcing this action became 
effective in the Federal District on 
March 11 and in the rest of the Repub- 
lic on March 23. Most of the new con- 
trols are nation-wide in effect. The list 
includes iron and steel construction ma- 
terials, cotton textiles, hides and skins, 
leather, popular-priced clothing, shoes, 
lower-priced canned fish, and in the Fed- 
eral District covered primary food items 
and dishes served in restaurants, as well 
as market meats, cement, lime, mortar, 
and bricks. 

Thére is some evidence that previous 
control measures instituted by the Gov- 
ernment are having their effect on 
over-all price trends. For example, the 
general wholesale price index for the 
Federal District (1929=100) has shown a 
consistent decline for the last 3 months, 
from 240.3 in November 1944 to 230.6 for 
February 1945. 

A committee representing cattle grow- 
ers in the important cattle-raising region 
of Chihuahua has approached the Gov- 
ernor of the State urging immediate re- 
lief from a fuel-shortage situation which 
seriously threatens to wipe out important 
segments of their herds. The shortage 
of fuel oil and gasoline has made it im- 
possible during the present protracted 
dry spell for cattlemen to pump subsur- 
face water into the water holes for the 
relief of their cattle. The cattlemen’s 
appeal to the Governor is for immediate 
supplies of fuel, or for permission to ex- 
port 50,000 to 60,000 head of cattle to the 
United States. The Governor has tele- 
graphed to the President for authority to 
permit the export of the distressed herds 
and for more ample supplies of fuel in 
the future. 





Research for the Building 
Industry in Eire 


A special committee to engage in re- 
search for the building industry in Eire 
has been appointed by the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce. The commit- 
tee will furnish to the Department of 
Industry and Commerce advice in con- 
nection with the following: Encourag- 
ing the use of and preparing standard 
specifications for natural building ma- 
terials of the country; promoting im- 
proved methods of construction; exam- 
ining new materials and determining 
their suitability; investigating problems 
of materials and construction; and pre- 
paring informatory booklets for the in- 
dustry. 





The construction of a large iron and 
steel plant at Turku, Finland, was re- 
cently announced by the Swedish press. 
Building materials used for the foundry 
included 130,000 bags of cement, 1,259 
metric tons of. building iron, and about 
1,000,000 bricks. Domestic supplies rep- 
resented about 90 percent of the total 
materials. 
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Inter-American 
Short-Wave Radio 


(Continued from p. 6) 


approximately 73,000 sets imported by 
Mexico in 1939, about 62,000 came from 
the United States. By 1941 this coun- 
try was supplying 117,000 of approxi- 
mately 123,000 sets imported by Mexico 
that year. 

In 1941 United States exports of radio 
equipment of all types to the other 
Americas totaled $12,789,000. By prin- 
cipal classifications these exports were 
as follows: Radio receiving sets, $7,724,- 
000; radio receiving tubes, $1,191,000; 
component parts, $2,390,000; loud speak- 
ers, $214,000; accessories, $243,000; and 
transmitting tubes and equipment, 
$1,027,000. 

Considering the difference in economic 
conditions, can United States equipment 
and receiving sets compete favorably 
with those manufactured abroad? That 
is a question to be answered by our own 
radio-manufacturing industry only after 
surveying the possibilities of meeting re- 
quirements in the other American re- 
publics with equipment of sufficient 
simplicity to hold down production costs. 
The only alternative, perhaps, is the es- 
tablishment of large-scale and widely 
distributed radio-equipment factories in 
these countries. 

At present Argentina is the oniy one 
of the other American republics to have 
made any sizable export of radio receiv- 
ing sets and accessories. ‘These exports, 
in dollar value, amounted to $847,643 in 
1943, and $61,683 in the first 10 months 
of 1944. 

The extent of the sales possibilities of 
household receiving sets can be esti- 
mated, in part, by considering the fact 
that approximately 60,000,000 radio re- 
ceivers serve about 135,000,000 people in 
the United States as compared with some 
4,200,000 sets serving about 130,000,000 
population of the other American re- 
publics. 


Important Differences 


There also are important differences in 
listening habits, transmission conditions, 
and other factors that modify the picture. 

For one thing, networks are not so 
highly developed in the other American 
republics as in the United States. There 
are only a half dozen major networks. 
The largest radio network in the other 
Americas is that headed by Station XEW 
in Mexico, which has a companion-com- 
peting network. Brazil has the Bying- 
ton and Chateaubriand networks, and 
Cuba the CMQ and Cadena Azul chains. 
In Argentina, the three major networks 
are those headed, respectively by Radio 
Belgrano, Radio El Mundo, and Radio 
Splendid in Buenos Aires. 

An important consideration also is that 
a substantial proportion of transmitters 
in the other republics broadcast their 
programs simultaneously on both long 
and short wave on two or more frequen- 
cies. In fact, about one-half of the Latin 
American transmitters are short-wave. 
This procedure is necessary because of 
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local topographic conditions. In con- 
trast to the situation in the United 
States, where a short-wave band on the 
receiver dial is usually just an added 
gadget, in the other Americas it is used 
py fully half of the listeners. This factor 
has been of great value to the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs in its direct in- 
ternational short-wave broadcasting. It 
also 1s of special significance to the plans 
of the United States radio-manufactur- 
ing industry in supplying the post-war 
market in these countries. 

Another factor is the existence in the 
other Americas of many low-power com- 
mercial broadcasting transmitters—some 
of less than 100 watts. In general, stand- 
ardization is not yet highly developed. 
This is true not only of equipment and 
quality of programs, but also of broad- 
cast-time advertising rates. 

There are several high-power short- 
wave transmitters in the other Americas 
having international broadcasting as 
their primary function, but that is not 
the rule. However, Brazil, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and Argentina already have devel- 
oped extensive plans for international 
broadcasting. With growth will come 
improvement in equipment. Later will 
come gradual tightening of licensing 
standards for stations. 

Some public statements concerning the 
future of inter-American radio commu- 
nication have been made recently by 
Government agencies and Government 
officials. The Federal Communications 
Commission has specifically stated that 
it is “making efforts to insure that ade- 
quate frequencies below 25 megacyles will 
be available” for direct international 
short-wave broadcasting, which it de- 
scribes as “a service of great significance 
both with respect to United States policy 
and international amity.” Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., has de- 
clared that “short-wave radio broadcast- 
ing is an indispensable instrument for 
creating an understanding of the United 
States.” The Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of public and cultural re- 
lations—Archibald MacLeish—has sim- 
ilarly stressed the necessity of using the 
various instruments of communication, 
including radio, for bringing about the 
full exchange of information with peoples 
of other lands. 

Mr. MacLeish recently told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that “the 
necessity of seeing to it that the full 
exchange is made—that the whole story 
of a people’s character, its arts, its 
Sciences, its national characteristics, is 
truly told—is a necessity which no mod- 
ern government can, or would wish to, 
evade. 

“This does not mean that the job is a 
job that government should attempt to 
do itself. Clearly, no government can 
accomplish that tremendous labor, and 
no democratic government should try to 
undertake it. All the various instru- 
ments of communication—press, radio, 
motion picture, book publishing, works 
of art—must and will play their part 
* * * Government’s responsibility is 
not to do the job itself—not to supplant 
the existing instruments of international 
communication. Government’s respon- 
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sibility is to see to it that the job gets 
done and to help in every way it can do 
.” 





Correction 


In the Chile Airgram on page 13 of the 
February 24 issue of this magazine, this 
sentence appeared: “The [Agricultural] 
Plan has been under study for some 
months, and preliminary information in- 
dicates that it calls for an expenditure 
of about $500,000 in a maximum period 
of 18 years.” This was erroneous; the 
figure should have been half a billion 
dollars instead of $500,000. 
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Canadian mustard seed is to be 
shipped to a crushing plant in the United 
States for use in the manufacture of 
plastics, reports the foreign press. A 
grower in Saskatchewan, who claims to 
have invented a machine for separating 
the seed, plans to export 5,000 tons. 





Bolivian exports of cattle hides during 
the 3-month period ended September 
1944 totaled 103,380 kilograms; allegator 
skins, 5,609 kilograms; and wild-animal 
skins, 10,364 kilograms. The values 
were $25,991.16, $654.16, and $12,983.92, 
respectively. 
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